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JUNGLEGYM, Inc., 


Wrigicy Bldg., Chicago 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 


JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 


JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 


use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 
Mass. School for the Blind. 


“IT can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 


NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNCILEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve. 

J. S. WRIGHT, 
Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“A tremendous success—correct from 
every point of view—Gives the imagination 
full play—No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, Ill.. 


“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 
Winnetka, Ill. 


JUNGLEGYM 
A Play Apparatus---Not An Amusement Device 
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Ten Weeks on the Other Side 


“By KELLY H. STEVENS 


HE LINE that passes through the Simplon 
Tunnel is electrified, so the half-hour spent in 
passing through was free from dust and smoke. 
To my disappointment the beauty of the Italian 
lakes was quenched behind a heavy curtain of 
rain as the train bore us down from the Alps into Italy, 

The car was full of Americans bound like myself for Milan. 
We soon understood, despite our ignorance of the language, 
that we were all on the wrong train. Our salvation was an 
Amerivan girl, a student living in Italy. She came to our 
aid, dispensed information, acted as interpreter and ‘piloted 
us through two chianges of cars at small way stations until 
we were finally settled on the Milan Express. At the frontier 
a few words of Italian from her passed my luggage through 
the customs without so much as a look at the contents. 

At Milan it was still pouring. After omnibussing with 
other tired Americans to the hotel, the rain kept me in until 
just at twilight when I ven- 
tured out and discovered the 
great bulk of the Cathedral 
looming gray above the 
lights of the square, 

Next day, in clear sunlight, 
I went back to the Cathe- 
dral—now of a _ gleaming 
whiteness, and climbed to the 
top of the tall central tower 
where a wonderful view of 
the city and the plains of 
North! Italy greeted my eyes. 
Towards the south the Ap- 
penines could be seen traced 
in faint violet on the horizon, 
to the north and west the 
mighty Alps rosy and irides- 
cent in the morning light like 
far-off ethereal temples in 
the sky. Looking. down I 
noted that the roof of the 
edifice is made of heavy 


home of the Sforza family—an enormous red brick fortress 
with two flanking towers of granite. The castle is built around 
several courtyards and is now a museum. It has been much 
resto:ed, but still gives one an idea of what the home of a 
powerful Italian family was like in the !Fifteenth Century. 
I visualized the drilling of the men at arms, the bustle in 
preparation for battle, the swarms of courtiers in their showy 
garments and ali the splendors of the court of Ludovico the 
Moor. ut } ? 
Milan has a busy and modern air due to its being the 
center of a large agricultural and industrial region. The 
shops ‘are superb and the city has an air of general pros- 
perity. As for traffic system in Milan there simply isn’t any 
tho there are trafic cops who stand in the middle of some 
crossings and languidly wave their hands this way or that. 
The automobiles dart recklessly here and there until one 
wonders why no accidents take place. The drivers seem to 
try to follow the English rule 
of keep-to-the-left but with 
indifferent success. 
One encounters 
deal of real courtesy in 
Italy—more than one com- 
monly meets with in America 
and I like to believe that it 
is not all founded on the hope 
of receiving tips. Indeed I 
must revise my idea of Ital- 
ians seeing these 
people of the North of Italy. 
They are not 


a great 


since 


swarthy or 
like their humbler 
brothers who perform so 
much of America’s necessary 


stocky 


labor. The great majority 
of the people on the streets 
have fair complexions and 


there are many fair-haired 
people. Blue eyes are as com- 
mon as brown. The people 


labs of marble—the wonder y 2 i 8s i 

. rf The white marble Cathedral at Milan, one of the largest ess hohe Beate ae being | very 

was that the columns below i 3 : y é. fastidious in dress and the 
- in the world raises thousands of pinnacles inte the sky. : 

could support such weight, matter of personal cleanii. 

Most impressive are the ness. In dress they are fully 


forest of pinnacles and their multitude of statues that rise 
from the roof like inverted icicles of white marble. The deli- 
cate lace-like tracery and the hundreds of statues which 
adorn and surmount the spires are all of a white marble of 
a peculiar hardness which shows no sign of disintegration. 
This symphony in stone rises several hundreds of feet above 
the earth and from the topmost spire you looked down into 
it all. The effect was tremendous. 

Visits to the Ambrosian Library, of which the present Pope 
was formerly librarian, and to the Brera Gallery rounded 
out the morning. After the Brera was “done” it was the 
turn of Santa Maria delle Grazie where the famous Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Vinci is housed, The painting is on 
one end wall of a long refectory in what was formerly a 
Dominican monastery and it is magnificent—a magnifient 
ruin! The flaking off of the paint from the plaster coupled 
with successive repaintings and restorations have made the 
great picture but a shadow of what is must originally have 
been. Luckily a good copy of it exists in the Ambrosiana. 

Taxicabbing helped me make the most of this day in Milan. 
Taxicab again—and this time to the Castello—the former 


as smart as Americans. One does not see so many women on 
the streets alone. Men form the large majority of pedestrians 
and cafe frequenters, Very notcieable are the gesticulations 
used while talking, sometimes very impressive and sweeping. 
Even the little tots gesticulate. 

The Italians have a splendid knowledge of architecture. 
The buildings in Italy impress me with their excellence in 
contruction and design. Stone and cement are used almost ex- 
clusively for the walls and baked red tile for the roofs. The 
facades are usually forbidding with their tightly barred and 
shuttered windows, but inside—what coolness and light, The 
rooms open on a central courtyard or garden. There ate 
usually cloisters adorned with stone benches and statues and 
with frescoes. Walking past the entrances. to the courtyards 
one gets from the streets delightful glimpses of sculpture amid 
plants and flowers. 

Next morning I was on my way to Venice—a beautiful ride 
of nearly all day through the Lombard plains where I could 
glimpse snowed-capped Alps in the distance, and hill towns, 
terraced farms, churches and campaniles and old castles, We 
skirted beautiful Lake Garda, whose waters were the bright- 
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est. shade of blue. that.I could believe possible and_ passed 
the old of Verona and Padua. It was -not-,unti] that 
afternoon when. I noticed that .we were drawing near the 
I had 
been put on a car in Milan with the assurance that it- went 
direct to. Venice,. but it developed that it .was bound for 
Vienna. The trainman had not told me that I should have 
small along the 
promptly raised cain and was put off at the next station, a 
tiny little town on the bank of the Piave. Luckily the clerk 
at the some French. With the aid of 
that and the old reliable sign language I had it fixed up to 
return to Wenice on the next 
which I used 
to explore this little Piave 
village and the 


cities 
mountains again that I sensed something was wrong. 
somewhere line. I 


changed at a station 


station there knew 


wait 


There ensued a 


train. 
of three hours 


surrounding 
country. At this spot some of 
the fiercest fighting between 
the Italians and Austrians 
during the war. 
there 
roofless 


took place 
Everywhere were old 
shell riddled 
buildings, piles of shells dug 
up from the fields. But every- 
where were signs of recon- 
struction—two fine stone brid- 
ges spanning the Piave, a 
station and hotel and 
many new homes all finished, 
and other buildings in pro- 


holes, 


new 


cess of erection. 
The country people were : 
interesting. Tanned almost into 
as brown as their own soil 
they had fair hair and blue eyes, and went barefoot or wore 
sandals, Their conveyances are rude home-made carts drawn 
by teams of white oxen. These people seemed to be excellent 
husbandmen, to judge from: their farms and fields. There are 
no ‘weedy borders, every inch of space being utilized. Orchards 
abound, an interesting sight in these being the way the same 
space is used for growing both pears and grapes. In a row 
of pear trees a cross pole is tied in the lowest crotch of each 
tree, and from the ends of the pole wires are strung to the 
ends of the pole in the adjgining trees. The grape vines are 
trained to grow up the trunk of the pear trees, mass them- 
selves on the poles and rum out along the wires. I noted 
fields of Indian 


abundance 


peach and locust trees in 


trumpet 


corn, sycamore, 


and plenty of vines, magnolias, and 
oleanders, just like those grown in our own South. 

My involuntary excursion to the Piave brought me to Venice 
some hours behind my schedule. Night was just falling and 
the sky and canals were a deep blue, spangled with stars. 


At the station I took a gondola (another childhood dream 


Sacred in Christian annals—the Via Appia 
Rome. 
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realized) -down. the canal, moon, and. sky. and lights all re- 
flected in the water. The time and scene were most romantic, 
but being het and tired from the long day’s journey I was 
only too glad to take a bath and crawl beneath the mos- 
quito netting. 
; Venice, August First. 
Al:— 

Your one and.only prejudice against Venice must be dropped 
—tnere are no Venetian blinds here! The type that used to 
adorn your windows, that were manipulated with a myriad 


Dear 


strings and had a disconcerting habit of coming down with a 
bang when you tried to adjust them do not exist here. I have 
peered at Venetian windows for two days but haven't spotted 

one yet.. There are heavy 
wooden shutters that fit over 
doors and windows in case of 
exclude the hot 


sun the Venetians use 


storm. To 
long 
curtains of heavy material in 
and 
these rumple up and down pn 


the doors and windows 
strings. The church doors are 
invariably hung with rich 
stuff 


The gondolas 


ef crimson. 
are as thick 
and even the 


heavy 
as peas steain 
launches which dash up and 
Grand Canal. do 
have affected 
The 
dolas are long and black 


down the 
not seem to 
popularity. 


their gon- 


leading and the most graceful things 
as to form in the whole cate- 
fory -of -boats. I eannot im- 
gine a boat more graceful, but | certainly can a more practical 
made 
and to be 
propelled more easily and swiftly. That would rob them of 
their beauty 


one. They are very unscientific in shape—could be 


much smaller in size, to lie lower in the water 
tho. The gondolier stands on one end and both 
steers and propels the boat with one long narrow oar. His 
grace and dexterity are marvelous, He stands on tiptoe, -in- 
like a bird about to. take wing 
as he bends over his oar. The gondolas seem never to collide 
with or scrape each other even in a perfect melee of them. 
And they don’t brush the corners in turning or the curbs in 
landing, so skillful are the boatmen in handling them. Besides 
the gondoliers there is a class of men who make a living 
by haunting the stone quays. They catch the gondolas as they 
near the steps and hold them while you get in or out, then 
present their hats for coppers. 

This large one frequented (and 
Americans, It is on the Grand .Canal directly 
beautiful church 


clined forward and _ poised 


hotel is a spoiled) by 


opposite the 


of Santa Maria della Salute ( St. 


Mary 


ancient aque- 


From the Appian Way one sees the 
duct of Clauduis. 


Rome's most imposing memorial, dedicated to 


Victor Emanuel. 


cee ewer oe ee | 
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of Safety) which the Venetians built ‘s dine Sunes of years 
ago as a votive offering to the Virgin for stoppirig the “Black 
‘Plague. The plague spread across the city until it reached 
this site. Here it stopped, and like the plague I am stepping 
here too. 

The “skeeters” are of course very bad so every night I am 
reminded of former camping trips. My bed is completely 
enveloped in a voluminous net Which stretches from ceiling 
to floor. It is “one of the little rites of the chambermaid to 
come in about sundown and fix the net. I don’t believe there 
is a single window screen in Italy—in all Europe for that 
matter. 

‘St. Mark’s Square is the most interesting place in Venice. 
You go out the side door of the hotel, follow a few narrow 
-streets and cross a bridge and you are there. The large square 
is surrounded on three sides by fine arcaded buildings which 
house expensive shops. On the fourth side the facade of St. 
Mark’s fills the space and the Campanile (a new one, a rep- 
‘lica of the old which collopsed a few years ago and was 
narrowly averted from crashing directly onto the church) 
stands apart and a little to one side of the square. 

The Cathedral of St. Mark is absolutely unique—the 
strangest sort of a building I ever saw, and still very beautiful 
despite its hodge-podge of this and that and its complete 
lack of unity. It does not give you a thrill like the great 
cathedrals of England and France—does not impart a sense 
of estatic elevation. But its details are very interesting. In- 
side it is one mass of gold mosaic set with colored figures 
and outside it is of ‘colored marbles and mosaic veneered 
over brick. The domes are of Sheet metal. It is not very 
high but spreads out over a great deal of space. The floor 
has many undulations and the columns all incline out of the 
vertical due to the unstable foundations. 

The Doges’ Palace, really the “city hall’ stands to the left 
of St. Mark’s and just off the Square. Artistically it is very 
satisfying with its wonderful rooms with gilded carving and 
‘paintings by Tintoretto, Paul Veronese and Titian. I gave 
yesterday morning to viewing its glories—and its crimes—the 
damp foul old dungeons down beneath the water level, merci- 
fully no longer in use. From the top of the Campanile, which 
is ascended by elevator, you get a splendid view of all Venice, 
laid out ‘like a map at your feet, the distant Adriatic and 
the shadowy mainland. 

Everywhere, particularly near the churches, may be seen 
the destruction wrought by Austrian and German bombs. At 
every spot where a bomb fell the Italians have placed a 
tablet: Bomba Austurica, with the date of the dastardly deed. 
One fell directly in front of St. Mark’s. Luckily the facade 
was sandbagged and only a few nicks were chipped out of 
the columns, At the Church of St. John and Paul I noted a 
smiliar tablet and where the cornice and part of the roof 
had been blasted away. Scattered everywhere over Venice 
these tablets must be pleasant (?) reminders to the German 
tourists now thronging Venice to behold its treasures which 
they coveted and being unable to capture attempted to des- 
troy. : 

After the novelty of it has worn off Venice is not so roman- 
tic as you would imagine. It is inconvenient and rather un- 
kempt and the stench of the sewer gas in the smaller canals 
is something awful. No wonder the Venetians withstood the 
Austrian gas attacks so well. Nearly everything has an air 
of decay. The houses sag in or out or lean up against each 
other due to the shifting of the piles upon which they are 
founded. Venice is built of brick—a beautiful rose-colored 
brick. The more pretentious buildings are sheathed over with 
marbie and carved stone and mosaic, the others with mortar, 
The trim*is always white marble which the calcining action 
of the moist air has rendered a chalky white. There is little 
o the brilliant color that the rhapsodies of artists impart to 
Venice. That departed with the pageantry of three hundred 
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‘years ago. The colors are extremely soft and— ‘néatiful—a 


scale of greys, greens, rose, chalky White, and black, with 
‘bright notes in the mosaics and a few red and yellow sails. 
At sunset the colors ‘all brighten up and Venice seems like 
a dréam city then. 

‘Besides the gondolas and the steam launches—these latter 
cortespond to street Cars and have fixed stations—there are 
the Produce ‘boats Which come in from the mainland every 
morning. Poled by brown men and boys they bring eggs, 


“vegetables and fruit. The bright fruit peeps out from among 


green leaves in which it is wrapped. 
The shops here are full of wonderful work in glass, leather, 


_ silk brocade and gold and silver. Everthing that is rich and 


rare seems to abound. One can easily believe that all the 
people who are not poling gondolas and working in hotels 
are engaged in making leather and glass souvenirs, The 
shops open like oriental bazaars onto the narrow streets 


Your hotel bill bears a row of stamps. 


and line the squares. There aren't any bycicles or autos to 
dodge here. The streets run higgledy-piggledy every which 
way and cross the canals on graceful bridges. It is lots of 
fun to explore them for they open up new delights to the 
eye, squares vith fountains, churches with beautiful facades, 
glimpses of-canals and bridges, gardens of oranges and 
oleanders, ang so on. At first I took Venice for a city of 
barber shops before I realized that the brightly striped poles 
in the canals before each house were used for mooring boats, 

If there is any country more tax-burdened than Italy I do 
not know of it. For an example of the extremes to which 
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petty taxation goes there is the stamp tax. Every advertise- 
ment, every placard or poster put up on the walls, in shops 
or store windows must pay a tax and bear a stamp. The 
stranger within the gates is compelled to bear his share. 
Your hotel bill has a row of stamps on it showing that you 
have paid certain taxes. There are two principal taxes that 
you pay: the tax de luxe on your entire bill, and the sojourn 
tax which is by the day. In addition the hotel adds 10% to 
your bill for “service” which is distributed among the ser- 
vants for tips. This saves you from doing the tipping yourself 
and insures good service. Cafes and restaurants follow the 
same 10%, rule. 
August Third.. 
While bumming around St. Mark’s Square yesterday even- 
ing I saw two deaf men talking, and taking them for Ameri- 
cans accosted them in signs. ] soon found my mistake. They 
were Italians and the similarity of their signs had fooled me. 
We got on beautifully by using natural signs and writing, 
om their part, in Italian. I am a goed guesser at words by 
now and the shades of Caesar and Cicero. came to my aid. 


Their finger spelling is somewhat similiar and many of the - 


signs are identical with those used by the American deaf. 
These: cordial and friendly young men are brothers, They 
took me te a small campo or square behind St. Mark’s where 
the deaf are im the habit of congregating on fine evenings. 
Only a few appeared so we went later to a cafe where the 
deaf meet to talk, drink, and play cards. Here I met about 
a dozen deaf men, all very friendly and very féme in manners 
though: hardly of any high education. 

The Stefani brothers work in a factory that produces the 
fine tooled and colored Venetian leather. They earn twenty 
lire a day—think of it, only about one dollar a day for 
skilled’ craftsmanship. Their hours are 8—12 and 2—6. All 
of the other men I met are cabinet makers, doing: skilled hand 
work for only twenty seven hire a day—about $1.35. 

Fhe Stefani called for me this afternoon, my last in Venice, 
and piloted me all afternoon and evening through the mazes 
of Venice to see many old nooks and corners, old churches 
and campaniles, statues and plazas, arcades and ancient de- 
caying palaces that the average tourist never sees. In the 
evening we went up and down the campo where a vast crowd 
was promenading and listening to the band in the center 
of the Square. 

By. gondola to the station to cateh the 3:05 train, which, 
like al¥ Italian traims, was fifteen or twenty minutes late 
in starting. Trains are often hours late, but nobody cares 
exeept the tourists. It all fits im with the whats’s-thesuse-to- 
hurry attitude of Italy. The train stops while the engineer 
calls: om his inamorath® at some way statidn, to let the brake- 
men piek flowers. along the right of way, to allow the conductor 
to buy a bunch or take a glass. of birra. When it finally pulls 
inte a. station there is a great deal of stir and bustle on the 
pare of offieials of all ranks and degrees of whieh there are 
swarms all around and another long wait until the engine 
makes up its mind te start again. All joking aside, the notori- 
ous imetteciency of the Italian railroads may be laid to the 
faer thet they are government owned and operated. 

I fimatly reached Florence late at night. Of this: as oa 
city more later: Love as always, 

KELLy. 


‘ Florence, August Fifth. 
Dear Homefolks:— : 

For the first morning in this city of Medicean magnificence 
my awaking was very rude. Along in the cool sweet hours 
I was suddenly roused by sharp sounds like shots just below 
my window. Visions of a real vendetta in progress or of a 
fight between Fascisti and Reds caused me to spring out of 
bed. The shots continued, now abating, now increasing. 
When’ I finally opened: ane blind enough te peep timidly 


out, it proved to be only a continuous line of carts coming 
in from the country loaded with wine casks and produce. 
The sharp sounds were the cracking of drivers’ whips. I am 
hot going to. need. any alarm clock to get me up early these 
mornings in Florence. Sleep is impossible after six o’ clock. 

Almost beneath my balcony flows the Arno. It cuts the 
city into two halves and is spanned by five stone bridges 
of which one—the Ponte Vecchio—has two rows of houses 
on it. They stick out over the water and give promise of 
sliding. in any minute, 

This morning with a party of Cook’s to the famous Bap- 
tistery and. to the interior of the Cathedral where mass was 
being said. Italian, in faet many European churches, are 
so large that parties of sightseers may wander about in 
them during religious. services without interrupting the 
services. Other sights of the. morning were Giotto’s Campa- 
nile, the house of Dante, the Piazza dei Signori, the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, the Palazzo Vecchio and the UWfhizi and Pitti 
Galleries. 

Our rubberneck party assembled again at three in the 
afternoon and drove to the Medici Chapel. Behind the main 
altar is a sumptuous burial chapel with a dome, richly in- 
laid throughout with precious stones and marbles and con- 
taining the tombs of six dukes of the Medici. This. marvel- 
ous room has mever been completed. From this rich vault 
a passageway leads to a side chapel where lie Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de Medici. Here are their splendid tombs by 
Michaelangelo surmounted by idealized portrait statues and 
the famous recumbent figues of Night and Day, Dawn and 
Twilight. Later at Santa Croce we visited the tomb of 
Michaelangelo himself and that of Galileo, 


August Seventh. 


Florence charms me more than Venice and more than any 
other Italian city is going to do. I knew of the. existence 
of certain things here and had planned to see them. After 
I arrived I found that other famous sights that I had 
read about were here too. So I just have to see them all. 
These three days I have gone from church to church, from 
palace to palace and museum to. museum on the trail of 
Raphaels, Da Vincis, Michaelangelos, Giottos, Donatellos, 
and have seen them nearly alk And in between it all have 
had time to enjoy the sights of this lovely city and_ its 
scenery and people. 

I like the Italians better all the time: They are very 
warm hearted and courteous and will do almost anything 
to oblige you, especially if yow oil their palms with a lire. 
They cam extraet your money from you so. politely, so  skill- 
fully and do it with such a smile that you feel it is almost 
a privilege to be robbed. 

One has amusing experiences in the restaurants. The menu 
is usually im Italian, not Freneh, and to add te the diffi- 


culty of guessing the items it is written by hand. I am: 


often at a loss as many of the letters are formed differently 
from ours. In the beginning my knowledge of Italian foods 
was limited te those geed old standbys—spaghetti and 
macaroni, always recognizable on the menu. So I ordered 
spaghett? at neon and macaroni at night and next day varied 
the menu by having macaroni at noon and spaghetti at night. 
Febecamie an expert at the art of eating spaghetti, learned 
from watching the Italians themselves eat it. It is never cut 


into short lengths. Nor is it seized with avid fingers as some 


would have us think, raised above the head at arm’s length 
and the gleaming stands slowly lowered yard by yard into 
the upturned mouth. Nor are the ends of the spaghetti in- 
serted into the mouth and the strands gently sucked in inch by 
inch ow the vaeum cleaner: principle. Fhe well-bred Italian 
seorns both these methods and eats his spaghetti with dex- 
terity, eclat and gusto. The tools used are a fork and table- 
spoon. You transfix a few strands on the tines of your fork, 
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raise the fork to the bowl of your spoon and wind up the 
spaghetti on your fork with a rotary motion, using the spoon 
as a fender. When you have a good-sized wad—pop, in it 
goes. During the process of mastication you are busy pre- 
paring your wad for the next chew—and so on. 

After a few days these delectable twins, spaghetti -and 
macaroni, began to pall upon me. Then I set out to enlarge 
my Italian vocabulary. Sometimes I point at a line with a 
casual air and see what comes, trying not to seem surprised 
at the result. This way I have picked up the names of a good 
many dishes and can usually assemble a good meal. 

Yesterday evening, in a little cafe near the Galleria Vit- 
torio Emanuele, they were serving canteloupe—luscious yel- 
low canteloupe such as we have at home. I desired canteloupe 
extremely, looked for it under the classification of frutti on 
the menu but failed to find any word remotely resembling 
ours. Taking out my pad I drew a pointed slice of cante- 
loupe and showed it to the waiter. His 

over—he nod- 


Fat Rotundity beamed z= all 
‘ded delightedlv to WEAK show he under- 


stood me and_ hurried f/ off to place the 
order. Te gs 

Five — ten — fifteen eas ~{ minutes passed. I 
thought it took awful- rALS ly long to capture, 


Eats his spaghetti with dexterity eclat and gusto. 


kill and dress that canteloupe. Presently His Retundity came 
beaming down the aisle bearing my order which he placed 
triumphantly before me. It was a fish, a cute little sole fried 
extremely brown, curled up and pointed on the ends until 
it did look like my drawing. It was good, but before I ate it 
I. made the waiter understand that I had net ordered pesce, 
and I learned from him that canteloupe in Italian is popone: 
I shall-enjoy plenty of popone from now. on. 

“The climate: here is just like that of Texas—very hot in 
summer but dry: so that the heat is: endurable. The Italians 


arrange their day to suit.. They start work early-in the fore-. 


noon. At twelve they close up business for two or three 
hours while, they eat and sleep and then remain open until 
seven or eight at night.. The hours for labor are 8-12 and 
2-6. At noon. the common laborers lie down on the pavements 
on the shady side of the street and snooze. I see them sleep- 
ing on-church ,steps, under the arcades and in all sorts of 
nooks. When the sun comes around to where they lie they 
get up. and .move further on and doze off again. 


Rome, August Twelfth. 


. My good luck still continues. I have been most fortunate 


in. meeting both Italian and American friends sinee- last’ 


writing. 1 have ceased to be surprised when I -bob up’ again, 
with American tourists with whom | went sightseeing in Lon- 
don and Switzerland.. While waiting in the Ferrowia in 
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Florence, five days ago for the train for Rome to come, I 
noted a couple talking in the American sign language and 
guessed they were Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hughes from Fulton, 


Drew a slice of canteloupe. 


Missouri, who had gone abroad earlier in the summer. And 
so it turned out to be. It was a pleasant surprise all around. 
We came on together to Rome. 

The scenery on the trip was rather uninteresting until 
we crossed the mountains that circle the Roman Campagna. 
Here we some wonderful effects of golden evening 
light on castle walls and hill cities and piled up clouds. 
While we were still in the rolling plains of the Campagna 
the city appeared far in the distance in a golden haze 
against the stn as if it were indeed the Heavenly City. 
Above the haze stood out prominently the dome of St. Peter’s. 
The gold gradually changed to rose as the sun sank lower. 
Dusk was just falling when we reached Rome. 

Located in a hotel on the Quirinal Hill, not far from the 
Royal Palace, I am able to reach easily the most important 
sights of Rome. It is not so far to the wonderful Victor Ema- 
nue! Monument. There I saw the tomb of the Italian Unknown 
Soldier and then climbed to the height of the Monument. 
From its summit one gets a splendid view of Rome in all 
directions. Just behind the monument are the ruins of the 
ancient Roman Forum. A short walk brought me to the 
Colosseum—well chosen name—but more properly known as 
the Flavian Ampitheatre. Before going in I looked at the 
near-by triumphal of Titus and Constantine and 
was pestered by a pesky carriage driver who followed me 
all around begging to take me somewhere or other. He 
tried all his lingual persuasions on me, never knowing I 
was deaf. 

Then I entered the Colosseum. It is indeed colossal! Per- 
haps no similar feat of masonry exists in the whole world. 
The exterior facings and the vast pillars are of travertine 
sadly defaced -by holes dug in the stone to extract the metal 
clamps by which the stones were clinched. The central 
arches and walls are of brick, once 
covered with stone, and the interior, 
where the seats once were, was shea- 
thed in marble—a few slabs of which 


remain. I was as- 


tound by the com- 
=) 
“J 


saw 


arches 


plexity of the vast 
structure, its cor- 


A cute little sole, curled, up and pointed on the ends. 
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ridors, stairs and passages by 
which many thousands could 
quickly enter and leave the circus, 
by the immense arches and pillars, 
by the system 
of underground 
prisons and. cells 
) which  honey- 
7 comb the 
theatre under- 
neath and the 
sluices by which the arena could be 
flooded and drained. 

I thought of the thousands of lives 
which had been thrown away here to 
sate the blood-lust of the Romans; of 
the Christian martyrs who had been 
burned, torn by wild beasts and other- 
wise done to death—whose souls had 
ascended heavenward through this 
sweeping circle of blue sky. And from 
this spot their Faith was to spread 
until] it embraced and conquered the 
earth, There were the caverns through 
doors the hunger maddened 
animals had been admitted to the 
center of the arena. From these four 
tiers of walls thousands of faces had 
looked down—some few, I hope, with pity and disgust. 

One bright afternoon I drove with a party of three Ameri- 
can college boys out along the Appian Way. Brown urchins 
would run after the carriage, throwing cartwheels in return 
for coppers. Our first stop along the way was the Chapel 
of Domine Quo Vadis, where legend has it Jesus appeared 
to Peter as the latter, discouraged, was leaving Rome. Here 
a Pope has erected a chapel over the spot. It would all 
be very pretty and quite plausible to believe did they not 
show you the “footprints” of Christ on a stone—very large, 
stif and archaic footprints cut into a fine translucent stone. 
They belief in or liking for the 
legend. 

A little further along the Way we alighted and walked 
thru a pretty garden to the entrance of the Catacombs of 
St. Calixtus. A Franciscan friar conducted a party of twenty 
down long steep. stairs and the Catacombs. We all 
had tapers to carry, Down below it was cool and damp. We 
saw a great many niches where graves had been and thou- 
sands of fragments of many of them wrought 
with crude Christian underground 
chapels we saw remnants of early Christian frescoes. 

These days in Rome have gone so fast. One morning was 
spent in the ruins of the old Forum and on the neighboring 
Palatine Hill among the palaces of the Caesars; of these, 
stupendous substructures yet remain. St. Peter’s Church and 
the adjoining Vatican required a whole day to view their 
treasures. The little Temple of Vesta, the Castel San Angelo, 
the Barberini Palace and the Villa Borghese are only a 
few of other famous places visited, all rich in art treasures 


ampi- 


whose 


completely spoiled any 


thru 


sculpture, 


symbols. In several 


or memories of the past. 

One evening the Hughes met two deaf Italians who took 
us to the Roman Societa Sordomudi, Here, in a large room 
were gathered forty deaf Italians engaged in a lively debate 
which our entrance hardly interrupted. The sign fire-works 
continued until we rose to go. Then we were given an ovia- 
tion and introduced to the President, Signor Micheloni, an 
Italian of noble birth and of charming manners, one of the 
leaders of the deaf in Italy. 

At four the next afternoon I called on the Cavalier Miche- 
loni at his apartment in a modern section of Rome outside 
the walls and met his charming and cultured wife, a 


daughter of former Senator Bodio. At the Micheloni home 
I met also three deaf Italians of the better class—a cabinet- 
maker, an architect and an artist: We all went for a walk 
in the Borghese Gardens and took in the view of Rome from 
the Pincian Hill at sunset. A starry night was falling when 
we returned to dinner at the Micheloni apartment. A typical 
Italian meal—first an antipasti of rice cooked with tomatoes, 
then roast meat with a tomato sauce, green peppers stewed 
in oil, cheese and fruit, all served with plenty of red wine. 
On another evening I enjoyed the simple and gracious hospi- 
tality of the Micheloni again. 

As I said, I have ceased to be surprised when friends show 
up unexpectedly this side of the water, but I was very pleased 
yesterday morning while calling at Cook's office to run into 
Miss Boatwright, formerly of Gallaudet, and her travelling 
companions, Miss Eaton and her brother. They have been 
touring Spain and have been in Rome several days. Tomor- 
row We are going to join forces and go to Naples together. 

As always, 
KELLY. 


Enroute to Naples our party of four had fun throughout 
recounting our experiences. We arrived just in time for dinner 
and laid plans to go to Capri the next day. 

I awoke to a vision of beauty. The balcony of my room 
commanded a wonderful view of the Bay of Naples, dotted 
with sails flashing in the morning light and dominated by 
the graceful core of Vesuvius. 
faintly the Island of Capri. 

Right af.er breakfast we felt the quay at the Chateau 
d’Oeuf in. shifts steamer which 
was soon rolling and rocking on the Bay making many of 
the passenvers seasick. Naples, and finally Vesuvius faded 
gradually behind us in the haze. After landing many passen- 
gers at Sorreno and at the Marina at Capri our boat con- 
tinued along the island until she weighed anchor opposite 
the Bice G.otto. The sea was running high but we still hoped 
to negotiate the feat of entering the Grotto. A number of 
smal] skiffs came out to take us—just two in a boat besides the 
boatman, Spencer Eaton and I went in together. The entrance 
to the Grotto looked dangerous. It was just large enough to 
admit a small row-bcat and that day the waves dashed so 
high that the top of the orifice was almost touched by the 
waters, We lay down in the boat. As the wave receded, the 
boatman laid aside his oars and as the crucial instant came 
lay down also and pulled the boat into the cavern by means 
of a chain fixed to the rock. i 


On the horizon could be seen 


and were rowed out to the 


Inside is the most wonderful natural light effect conceivable 
—caused by the refraction of light through the blue water. 
The water is a wonder- 
ful silvery blue and the 
blue is reflected on the 
walls. When the water 
breaks against the side 
of the cavern it resem- | | 


bles molten silver. The 
bottoms of the boats, the 
oars in the 
water, any 
thing below 
the surface of 
the water is 
silvery. Leay- 
ing the Grotto 
furnished an- 
other thrill. 
Our boatman 
seized the 


The market comes to her. 


neeeematames 


right instant to pull the boat out; but we saw two girls who 
were drenched when their boatman miscalculated. 

When we landed at the Marina we took the funicular up 
to the town of Capri perched in the saddle of the Island. There 
we had linch and saw the shops, where the girls fell into 
temptation and bought laces. We hired carriages, drove up 
to the distant town of Anacapri on the peak of the island with 
magnificent views all the way and just did get back to the 
Marina in time to catch our steamer for Naples. 

As we neared Vesuvius the cloud of haze and 
which had capped it all day rose and we saw it in all its 
beauty. The sunset bathed the vast cone in glowing red which 
the afterglow transmuted to a glowing violet. While we 
were admiring it from the steamer, the moon came up and 
joined in the symphony of blue, purple, violet and saffron. 

The next morning we spent in gaining a general impres- 
sion of the city itself, Interesting but squalid, the streets of 
Naples rise from the bay. They are dark and narrow, paved 
with rough cobbles and in many places take the form of 
stairs. Stench, fleas dust, are on all sides. Across the streets 
overhead are lines of clothes hung out to dry, Along the walls 
of the tall bare tenements are hung strings of drying vege- 
tables. Flies swarm about dishes of tomato paste displayed 
by the doors to dry. Across the backs of chairs are strung 
poles upon which long fringes of macaroni are drying. The 
people sit in the street near their doors and carry on their 
trades and household occupations al fresco. Animals and 
people live in intimacqy—in one house I saw two horses 
stabled while the family were dining in the same room. Beg- 
fiars abound. Fat beauties waddle up and down the stairs, 
bundles ‘balanced on heads. 

In Naples the milk is delivered on the hoof and the prospec- 
tive purchaser watches every operation from her door. Early 
in the morning you see the dairymen driving about the streets 
small flocks of goats with, perhaps, a cow. Reaching a pur- 
chiaver’s house a flock stops, a vessel is brought out or lowered 
by a string from a window and. the milk begins to sing into 
the vessel. 

The Nepolitan housewife rarely has the need to climb 
down from her lofty evrie to go to the market, because the 
market comes to her. In the street stands the huckster, looking 
up and directing upward a string of fluent Italian forced 
home by gesticulations. You look up too and see a head thrust 


smoke 


Lazily adds himself and family to the pile.... 


this time towards Amalfi across 


gave us wonderful views of “Vesuvius and th 


peak of the mountains reached, we began to d 
the sea until 
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out of a window and two hands used in answering gesticula- 
tions. When a bargain is reached, a basket is lowered with the 
money in it and up goes the day's supply of food. 

My instant pity was aroused for the long-suffering and 
much abused donkeys of Naples. You see them everywhere, 
c loads that 
beyond their capacity, goaded 


carrying seem far 
on with whips but still preserv- 
ing a donkeyish The 
owner harnesses his little beast 
into a cart piled high with pro- 
duce or household goods, then 
lazily adds himself or perhaps 
his family to the load. I saw 
donkeys drawing unbelievable 
loads and expected at any in- 
stant to see the load tip over 
backward and raise the animals 
struggling, off the ground, This 
illusion is helped by the way 
the shafts are adjusted, not at the sides of the ‘animal but over 
his back. The S. P. C. A. would have its hands full were 
it organized in Naples, 

That afternoon we just did catch the 2 o'clock train for 
Vesuvius. At Pugliano we changed to the funicular and began 
to ascend, first thru beautiful orchards and vineyards and 
past houses where strings of bright red tomatoes were hung 
up to dry, then thru dismal regions of ash and hardened 
lava flow. Finally the base of the cinder cone was reached. 
Here we changed to another funicular which took us ‘to the 
top of the crater, Here we hired a government guide, as re- 
quired, and followed a zig-zag path up and around, our 
shees filling with ashes and cinders until suddenly we had 
a full view of the crater. A great bowl with sides of ash, 
lava and cinders, descending at a steep angle to a floor of 
hardened and partly ‘hardened lava covered with a_ sulphur- 
ous deposit. From the center of the vast pit rises a smaller 
cone with two orifices out of which steam and smoke pour 
constantly diffusing an acrid sulphurous smell. We could see 
rocks thrown high from these orifices to fall back into the 


smoke. From fissures in the walls of the crater steam is con- 
stantly issuing. 


serenity. 


Beauties balancing bundles. 


Our Jast day in Naples was a full one. We hired an auto 
and a guide, and prepared for a most strenuous day.” An 
hour and a half at the Naples Museum to see the Farnese 
collection of marbles «and the mosaics, frescoes and bronzes 
breught from Pompeii. Leaving, we drove 


through inter- 
minable but 


interesting streets until we reached the open 
country and the ancient city of Pompeii. Here we spent some 
time viewing these remains of ancient Roman life, forums, 
public baths, temples and houses, which were once occupied 
and full of life and Rayey two thousand years ago. 


Just a hurried lunch at Pompeii and we were off again, 


the mountains. We passed 
pretty valley covered with lemon Zroves and 
began to ascend the steep mountains by a zig-zag road which 


e valley. The 
escend toward 
we reached the famous Amalfi Drive. This 
Was enchanting, We drove 

yn along the face of the cliffs for 
me Q many miles, seeing at each turn 
"vistas of sea, mountain crags, 
7 castles, islands, lemon groves, 
uf? and wayside shrines. Brown 
children of the sun, barefooted 

and carrying ‘burdens on their 

heads, smiled and waved as we 

passed. Presently we came to 
Amalfi; then many miles more 

along the sea until we reached 


through a 
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Sorrento where the girls fell into temptation and 
bought more lace. It was not until well after dark that we 
reached Naples again. Next day we separated and went back 
to Rome on different trains, myself lingering to study the 


Museum collections at greater length. 


again 


My sojourn in Italy was almost over. Another night in Rome 
and an all day’s trip to Genoa, seeing on the way a glimpse 
of Pisa and the celebrated leaning Tower. From Genoa to 
Nice in France required another day's ride, most of it througk 
such a succession of tunnels that the smoke was almost un- 
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bearable. Just a brief and tantalizing glimpse of rocks and 
sea as we emerged from one tunnel only to plunge into an- 
other. The French and Italian passengers produced bottles 
of cologne, wet their handkerchiefs in it and held them to 
their noses while going through the tunnels, but not knowing 
of this trick, beforehand I was left to endure the heat and 
smoke as best I might. At the French customs there was no 
trouble in getting through, and before night I was safely 
installedyin a comfortable hotel on the waterfront at Nice. 
(To he concluded) 


Vistas of 


sea, mountain crags, castles and lemon groves. 
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Mr. Kenner and His Mountain Home 
By THE CHRONICLER 


ERE in New York no fact is more in evidence 

than the mutability of time—and short time at 
be that. To the wayfaring citizen, engrossed in his, 
own affairs, it seems almost as if buildings are 


torn down and replaced the week after they are 
erected. This has led to an unusual department in journal- 
ism—the chronicler of “the last’? of everything. ‘Thus, certain 
hotels. disappear, with the encroachment of new sky-scrap- 
ers, and straightway there is printed the story of this be- 
ing the last hostelry representing a certain’ epoch in the life 
of the great city; a theatre is torn down, and it is the last of 
those whose “boards” were tread by a Booth or a McCul- 
lough; a man passes on, full of years and experience, and the 
newspapers tell of him being the last of a certain social set 
that reigned ago. And so 
after another passing into history. 

But all “the lasts’ have not gone, else there would be nothing 
more for the veracious chronicler to put upon paper. Take, 
for instance, that once-thriving band of bachélors that so gaily 
went its way scoffing at the traps laid and the wiles put into 
play. One by one they have succumbed to the onslaught, until 
mow there remains but a single one eligible to attack. We 
herewith present his likeness done by that incomparable artist, 
Pach. : 

Mr. Renner’s eligibility is. unquestionable. All the questions 
were worn out long ago on an armor that has seemed impreg- 


decades it goes, one landmark 


and bachelorhood of his 
isn’t the result of lack of opportunities; rather it has beén 


nable. This obstreperous raucous 


case-hardened by continuous experience. Any girl who can dent 
that armor is due for a job in the Carnegie nickel-steel works 
out at Pittsburg. 

Although by profession a bachelor, our hero does other things. 
He has been president of the Men’s Club of St. Ann’s Chureh 
for the Deaf on West 148th street several times and at present 
is a member of the Church Committee. Ex-officio, his activities 
in the social life of the church are many. Getting up parties 
and shows and outings and such came easy for him by reason 
of long experience in another line of endeayor which presently 
New York life. 
down a job as 
where they get 


will be indicated, after we get done with his 
To kill the rest of the time, he has long held 
a valued composing room assistant in a shop 
up some of those swell ads. you see in the big magazines, like 
Aeolian, Chesterfield cigs, Lord & etc. That is 
merely an incident, however. Now we come to the real thing. 

Up in the Catskills, at the entrance of Plattkill Clove, the 
first cleft in the mountains south of the far-famed Kaaterskill 
Clove is a most picturesque estate of 100 acres, far up the 
mountain-side. One of its boundary-lines is the beautiful Platt- 
kill, a rushing, tumbling mountain torrent that gives a name 
to the property—Mountain Stream Park. 


Thomas, 


Gaze upon the clas- 
sic features of the portrait herewith and behold the proud pos- 
sessor of this Paradise—alas, an Eve-less Paradise! 
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The park is the seat of the Mountain Stream House, one of 
the oldest summer resorts in the When the 
came into the possession of its present owner twenty years ago 
it was a farm, and the house was then—and still is, for that 
matter—surrounded by fruit trees and berry shrubs. From 
time to time additions have been made to the original home 
structure and new buildings put up, until now there are three 
or four bungalows, a garage and other houses, making a very 
inviting and comfortable spot in which to spend the summer, 
as many of New York’s deaf residents can testify from their 
personal experience. 


section, place 
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The chief charm of the surroundings lies in the stream, se- 
cluded all 


The path along the margin of the gorge of. the 


among dense woods from man’s habitations 
and roads. 
stream’s lower reaches and close beside the water of the upper 
There are 
seven falls on Renner’s land alone, several of which are shown 
in pictures herewith. The water itself is of crystal clearness 
and purity, so that the smoothly-worn rock a dozen feet be- 
neath the surface readily can be seen. Below each of the 
falls.is a deep pool, making swimming a diversion for warm 


days. 


is a delight to lovers of the picturesque in nature. 


The wary trout lurks under the overhang of rocks for: 
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those with the patience and skill to lure him to the hook. 
Students of bird-lore and habits have a great variety of the 
feathered tribe to work on in these secluded woods. 

And the mountain roads! Through the property runs the 


A. 1. PACH PHOTO. 


W. A. RENNER 


Vice-President New York City Branch N. A. D., and Mem*‘er 
Brooklyn Divison No. 14 N. F. S. D. Member Composing 
room force of a big Prini-shop. 


only highway of the clove. It leads to Tannersville on. the 
west side of the range and passes at the tip-top, two miles up, 
summer camp and _ recreation resort ot 


Near by the camp is the 


the newly-acquired 
the New York Police Department. 
Devil’s Kitchen, a gorge that for rugged and eerie attractive- 
Ness surpasses many better known in the Adirondacks. 

This road is a favorite walk for parties from Renner’s. But 
those who like to leave behind all evidences of civilization take 
one or another of the many moss-grown and long abandoned 


MASQUERAT-ETRS ARE A DIVERSION 


“stone-roads” through the thick woods with which the mountains 
are covered. This region has long supplied flagging and curb- 
stones and many are the worked-out, deep-cut quarries one 
comes upon suddenly far from “anywhere.” Others still may 
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prefer. mountain-climbing, and for them and their alpenstocks 
there is plenty of exercise—if they don’t weaken. 

Many have been the happy groups of deaf people who have 
found their way up there—the West Shore Railroad to Saug- 
erties or the night boats of the Saugerties Line and then a 
seven-mile motor-bus ride to West Saugerties, the village at 
the foot of Renner’s Mountain. Of late years the hotel has been 
leased, but the bungalows have managed to furnish separate 
accommedations and no end of fun in the way of house-keep- 
ing for the parties, 

Altogether it is a charming spot for an outing. And to think 
its owner is still a bachelor! 


For Sleepy People 


By Ersatz Veritas 


To the Editor of THE Sirenr Worker: 

My continued vigilance has been rewarded. In this instance 
a happy conjunction cf circumstances brings my latest dis- 
covery just at the right time, when daylight-saving change 


makes it necessary to get up one hour earlier in the morning 


Courtesy of Judge 


and to that extent ditches the customary means of awakening 
the sleepers. 

Not to be outdone by English inventions, one of which I 
presented to you a year age in both description and _ illus- 


tration, American genius has been our cousins across the 


water and gone them one better. The result is pictured in 


Judge, that well-known scientific weekly published in New 


York. I am offering it herewith by permission of the pub- 
lishers. No description is necessary; the picture tells its own 
story. 


While the object of the invention is merely to chase Mor- 
pheus, I would suggest, with all due modesty, a possible im- 
provement that would have the effect of adding a few minutes 
noted that the 


more to the hours of somnolence. It will be 


sleeper is, by this invention, shot over the foot of the bed. 
Now, could not a large metal funnel with two outlets be so 
placed that the sleeper would land therein and slide down with 
one lower limb in each of the said outlets? His trousers—of 
course I am considering masculine sleepers only, as they are 
notoriously derelict in getting up of mornings—his trousers, 
socks and even his shoes could be slipped over the lower ends 
of the funnel—outlets and he would glide quickly therein, thus 
saving the time consumed in dressing and devoting it to addi- 
tional sleep. 

Of course some ultra-practical person will try to knock my 
supplemental invention by asking how the sleeper is to dis- 
engage himself from the funnel after slipping into his clothes 
by its aid; but that is none of my affair—let him look out 
for himself like the rest of us have to. 
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HE FOLLOWING 

item, appearing in 

a recent issue of 

The California 

News, has led to 
the unfolding of an interesting 
story: 


Several years ago Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Russell told of the 
wonderful work done by a deaf- 
mute of the University of Ne- 
braska in connection with a 
brilliant line of original inves- 
tigation carried on by Prof. 
Brace, head of the department 
of Physics. Had it not been for 
the splendid co-operation of this 
man, Dr. Brace could not have 
succeeded as he did. In spite 
of his serious handicap he was 
one who won a great victory. 
His name was not given. The 
ltemizer has tried to find it out 
but all in vain. The deaf of 
Nebraska may know. If so, they 
are requested to tell through the 
NEBRASKA JOURNAL.—Calfornia 
News. 

To the above Mrs. Ota Craw- 
ford Blankenship, who conducts 
the alumni and general news 
department of -The Nebraska 
Journal, replied: 


John. M. Chowins, of 2820 T 
St, Lincoln, Nebraska, is the 


man, He has been connected with the University of Nebraska 
in the department of physics for over thirty-five years as 
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Be STENT 


By Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN M. CHOWINS, 


lincoln, Nebraska. 


WORKER 
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* 
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Mi 


v 


master-mechanic. Being very 
skillful with tools the Uuiver- 
sity finds him indispensible. He 
had only four years’ schooling 
at the Exeter, England, School 
for the Deatf—The Nebraska 
Journal. 


But that was not all. Mrs. 
Blankenship 
John E: Almy, in charge of the 
Brace Laboratory of Physics at 


wrote Professor 


the University, and received 


from Prof. Almy the following 
on Mr. Chowin’s service for the 
advancement of science at the 
University and received from 
Prof. Almy the following inter- 
esting statement: 


“In 1888 Dr. DeWitt B. Brace 
came to the University of Ne- 
braska as Professor of Physics, 
a young man recently : returned 
from years of inspiring experi- 
ence in the laboratories of 
Helmholz in Berlin and Roland 
at John Hopkins University, 
men whose names will stand 
for all time among the great 
names of scientific research. 
Casting about for material and 
means of putting into execution 
some of the many research 


projects with which his mind was filled Prof. Brace noticed 
among the group of workmen then engaged in the task of 


Professors. and Students, Physics Department of the University of Nebraska. 
is the smiling mustached individual 


standing 


John M. Chowins, Master Mechanician of the department, 


at the right end of the picture. Professor Almy is seated in front of Mr. Chowins. 


THE 


building a new foundation under the one building which then 
housed the University, a young carpenter, deaf though he was, 
who gave promise of a capacity to develop, and thereupon, Mr. 
John Chowins was employed and installed as Mechanic for 


MR. AND MRS. J. M. CHOWINS 


Art Institute, Chicago, August, 1924. 


the Department of Physics, in charge of the University Shop. 

“Beginning then in the poorly lighted basement of the newly 
constructed “Nebraska Hall” with meagre equipment, with 
his own chest of carpenter tools and a small foot-power lathe, 
but with a “world of needs” for the fulfilment of which two 
all sufficient factors were provided, namely, Brace’s daunt- 
less optimistic persistence, and indefatigable creative genius, 
and John Chowins’ equally remarkable patient, painstaking 
mechanical skill and tireless industry, really great things 
were accomplished. 

“Having in the beginning only the training of his carpenter's 
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driven, with work-benches well equipped, and with 
racks with all the needed supplies and materials. 

“In these nearly two decades the genius of the physicist 
Brace led to the carrying out of a great many pieces of 


stock 


JOHN M. CHOWINS, expert 
versity of Nebraska, is shown at the end of the middle row wearing a 
black derby 


mechanician, Brace Laboratory, Uni- 
Professor Brace is at the other end of the same row 


Wearing a white felt hat 


rather elaborate experimentation. For example: One of 
the earlier, a magneto-optical problem, called for the use of 
very intense magnetic field; for this purpose Brace designed 
and Chowins constructed the parts and assembled what at 
that time was probably the most powerful electro-magnet in 
America, if not in all the fworld, with masric cores cf the 
best Swedish iron, and great pole-pieces specially shaped 
and accurately worked and fitted together with great sol- 
enoids of heavy copper windings, the construction and putting 


J. M. CHOWINS, 


Nebraska University, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Master Mechanician, Department of Physics, 


apprenticeship, Mr, Chowins, by diligent study and careful 
application, gradually acquired a complete mastery of the 
finer arts and skill of the expert mechanician, and, with in- 
creased capacity came increased opportunity and equipment, 
so that when after nearly twenty years of service, the Depart- 
ment came to its own building, the Brace Laboratory of 
Physics, Mr. Chowins was installed in charge of a large, well 
equipped shop on the first floor of the new building, with his 
precision “Rivett” lathe, and two other less delicate lathes, 
with planer, milling machine, grinder, drills, etc, all motor 


JOHN M. CHOWINS, the 


Physics of the University of Nebraska off duty. 


expert. mechanician of the Department of 


together representing many months of painstaking 
on the part of both professor and mechanic. 

Now the task of building equipment for a laboratory, and 
especially for research, is far different from construction 
work or manufacture of standardized material. Not infre- 
quently the product of days or even weeks of careful work 
will be found unsuited or inadequate for the demand put 
upon it, so that it must be rebuilt, redesigned, so that suocess- 
ful service in such workshop demands a degree of ingenuity 
and creative skill far above that ca'led for in the ordinary 
commercial industrial shop. And it is just that type of genius 


industry 
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that Mr. Chowins has possessed. So that in the years from 
1890 until 1903, when Professor Brace’s work ended, there 
came frem Brace’s laboratory a series of scientific papers 


y a 
MR. and MRS. JOHN M. CHOWINS, Lincoln, Neb., exhibiting 


their wedding ring. 


which represented the work of Brace and the group of stud- 
ents he gathered about him which won for Professor Brace 
instant recognition as one of the outstanding productive scien- 
tists of America. 

And one of the factors, by no means of little importance 
which made possible these results, was the assurance which 


M. CHOWINS, Lincoln, Neb. 


Residence of MR. and } 
Professor Brace and his co-worker always had, of skillful 
and generous co-operation on the part of the departmental 
mechanician, of endless patience in the design and construc- 
tion of any piece of apparatus, however intricate or impossible 
it may have seemed. Such, then, is the type of contribution 
which Mr. Chowins has made to scientific research, in his 
many years of faithful service to the University and the State, 
a contribution that the world at large knows little of, nor 
understands. But its value is known and highly appresiated 
by those who work with him and when the “old Grad” re- 
turns to re-visit laboratory and class-room, fe never fails to 
drop in for a greeting and a short visit with “Jack” in his 
busy shop.” 


As I happened in at the Nebraska School for the Deaf 
about the time the foregoing statement by Professor Almy 
was received by Mrs. Blankenship, I begged the data of her 
for publication in Tue Sitent WorKker and thereby insure it 
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a world wide circulation which is deserved. With the ap- 
proval of Superintendent Booth she was pleased to let me 
have it. The accompanying illustrations add a more personal 
touch to the article and for these | am indebted to Professor 
Almy. 


The recent donation to the Illinois Home for the Aged 
Deaf by Mrs. J. Hall, of Chicago, a member of the Board 
of managers, was $5000, not $500 as erroneously stated in 
my department in the Siu:nrT Work. for May. 


MR. EMIL J. BARTH, President Patrons Association of Gallaudet 
School, St. Louis, and recently elected a member of the Board of 
Education. 


Mr. Emil J. Barth, for the last several years president of the 
Patrons Association of Gallaudet School, St. Louis, was recently 
elected as a member of the St. Louis Board of Education for 
Mr. Barth was one of four to be 
elected out of a field of fourteen. The Patrons of Gallaudet 
School and the deaf citizens of St. Louis generally gave Mr. 
Barth their hearty co-operation and naturally feel elated over 
his earned Mr. Barth has 2 
son attending Gallaudet. He has long been active in the in- 
terest of the School. It is largely due to his efforts that a fund 
was set aside for a new school building on a new location. 
The building has not yet been erected but now that Mr. Barth 
With Mr. 
Barth on the Board the deaf have a friend and voice where 


a full term of six years. 


well merited but hard success, 


is on the Board longer delay will not be tolerated. 


greatly needed. 


FINDS IT WONDERFUL 
In looking over the magazine I find it wonderful and soe 
interesting. I look forward with great pleasure to reading 
it from page to page. I assure you | will enjoy the magazine 
thoroughly, as | am a person born deaf. 
Puituies F. Lewis. 
Oakland, Cal. 


LHe 
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ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


9 RIVING a Reo sedan alone from the Reo factory 
in Lansing, Michigan, to Los Angeles, and meet- 
ing with only one minor accident, is the feat ac- 

complished last fall by a deaf man, Clarence A. 
(Za) Murdey. A niece of his asked for an account 
of his trip, and he wrote one giving it the title, “An Overland 
Auto Trip” for her, which was given me to read when I asked 


for more detai:ed accounts of his adventures. Naturally on 
such a long trip he had many amusing, interesting and har- 
rowing ‘experiences. Many deaf people have made the trip 


to California in autos, but few had as much leisure as the 
fortunate Mr. Murdey, who stopped en route to visit a number 
of famous and historic places. 

Mr. Murdey disposed of his Reo Phaeton last June in Los 
Angeles, and from the Reo Motor Company of California he 
received a leiter and order through which he would get a new 
On July ist he left 


Los Angeles with Mr. Patterson, of Oakland, California, for 


Reo sedan car at the factory in Lansing. 


St. Paul, where they attended the Convention of the National 


Fraternal Society of the Deaf. After the convention he went 


The car was just 


Taken in Galup, N. M., prior to starting to drive west, 
taken from the garage where it was repaired 


to Chicago for a short time, then to Lansing, Michigan, and 
He handed his 
saleman, and then was shown the Car Sales Room, and told 


to the Reo Car factory. letter to the chief 
he was at liberty to pick out a car from the different styles 
and he chose a_ beautiful He got the Michigan 
license plates with the understanding that he would return 
California. 


sedan car. 


receipt of the California plates from 


Meanwhile he had a pleasant visit of two weeks with his 


them on 


nephew and family and some deaf friends at Bay City. It 
was then necessary to return to Lansing, where the Michigan 
plates were returned to the State Autc Department before the 
required date, and the plates being changed, the real start 
of the overland trip was made, altho there were yet some 
little detours and visits. One of the funny incidents of the 
trip happened when Mr. Murdey was on the way back to 
Chicago after a pleasant visit with the Hasenstab family at 
their summer home in Wisconsin. 
him in a small Illinois town, for some alleged infraction of 
the trafic rules. Two Irish hearing ladies “of charm ana 
beauty,” were riding with him at the time. He had to go 
with the “cop” to the police station, leaving the car in the 
But they soon followed him in the hope 

While they were waiting 
police 


A motorcycle “cop” halted 


care of his friends, 
of assisting him out of the trouble. 


for a superior officer of the station, the ladies 


talked tactfully with the ambitious young “cop.” When the 
officer Mr. Murdey nored that he 
He sat down at the desk full of the 
record of criminals and listened to the young cop, who was 


superior came, was 


unmistakably Irish. 


Photographed at Reo Motor factory in Lansing, Mich., July 19. 


very proud of his capture. Mr. Murdey and the ladies then 
gave their version, 
traffic 


write their names 


denying the charge of the policeman thar 
The officer told them to 
and 


any rules had been flouted. 


addresses, these he studied and 
I-ish 
faces he declared the ca‘e dis‘rised. 

After and relatives 
Murdey left Carthage, Illinois, on September 22nd. I 
such 


with 


ard 
noted they we-e all names and looking at their Irish 
some Mr. 
shall 


itiems as may be of general 


More visiting with friends 


select from his narrative 


interest and his stops various deaf pecple along the 
He appreciated the great kindness and hospitality of 
these friends The first of Br 5. 
Schuyler Long at the Iowa School for the Deaf, at Council 
Bluffs. Dr. Long, who has twice motored to and from Cali- 
fornia, gave Mr. Murdey much information and many direc- 


tions regarding the overland highways which helped him find 


route. 


very much. these was 


ROY CARPENTER, of Colorado Springs and CLARENCE MURDY 
at Glen Coove on Pikes Peak road. 
the way. In Omaha he spent two days with Mr. Harry G. 


Long and his interesting family. He admired the artistic 
dancing of Grace, their pretty daughter. 


the Nebraska Schcol for the Deaf. 


During the two days Mr. Murdey spent with a niece and 
her family at Denver, he drove them: one day to Mount 


Here he also visited 


ree ee ee ee Tia fe ae ae, eee A ee 
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Lockout which is abcut 8,000 feet above sea level. Here is the 
grave of Col, William F. Cody, and a large museum built of 
logs in which there is a large collection of historic relics, 
photegraphs, and many oil paintings of the famous “Buffalo 
Bill.” At Colorado Springs he visited the School for the 
Deaf, having as guide Miss Sadie Young, °98, a graduate of 


LA BAJODA HILL ROAD 


Gallaudet College. -Another deaf friend was located, Mr. 
Roy Carpenter, and a trip up Pike’s Peak was planned. Mr. 
Murdey intended to drive his own car, but on the advice of 
Mr. Carpenter it was left in the garage, when he told of the 
hard climb and steep grades and that people always pre- 
ferred the tourist cars to ther own cars for this trip. Miss 
Young and Mr. Murdey accompanied Mr. Carpenter in his 
Jewett roadster, feeling confidence in his skill in driving up 
the Peak, as he had done this several times before. At the toll 
gate Mr. Murdey paid $6.00 fcr three toll tickets. The Pike’s 
Peak Highway extends 18 miles up the Peak from the toll 
gate. The wealthy citizens of Colorado Springs co-operated 
and built the highway a few years ago. It is a splendid 
gravel highway and is wide e1icugh and the curves large and 
roomy and safe for large au’omobiles to pass each other. 
On arriving at the summit, when Mr. Murdey got out of 
the car he felt dizzy and little, owing to the 
rarefied atmosphere bu* he scon got used to it. After en- 
joying the beautiful view of the real Rocky Mountains, they 


s’aggered a 


went to the cabin, which is strongly built of stones, and has 
weathered the high winds and snowstorms for many years. 
Here there was a cheerful fire in the huge fireplace, and they 
rested awhile, also buying a light lunch. 

It was getting cold as it was near sundown, so the descent 


CANYON DIABLO 


named by 


(Devil's Canyon) Forty-niners owing to difficult crom- 


ing enroute to California Gold fields. The concrete bridge spans 


the devil's canyon 
was begun. At one point Mr. Carpenter stopped and gave 
Mr. Murdey directions, pointing out the read he should take 
across the mountains to Salt Lake City. ‘That evening they 
made a short but pleasant cal] on Mr. and Mrs. G, W. Veditz. 
The rext morning after breakfast with Mr. Ca~nenter at the 
El Paso Club, of which he is a member, Mr. Murdev was 
dismayed when it beran to rain, 2* he was “all set” fer the 
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start. The rain was a biessing in disguise, as it caused him to 


_make inquiries of a motorist just arrived from Salt Lake City 


and he learned of the bad condition of that road, and was 
advised to follow the Santa Fe and Old Trails 
highway all the way to California. So he started and found a 


National 


smooth gravel road, and the rain stopped before he reached 
Trinidad. 

I pause here to state that I never wrote a scenario, but I 
believe I know how a centinuity writer feels who has to strike 
out and skip over much in a manuscript and so we will have 
to bridge a gap here, and this brings us to the quaint and 
beautiful city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, founded in 1598. 
Here are located the oldest Church (a Mission) and the oldest 
governmental building in the United States, the latter was the 
seat of government from the time DeVargas wrested the coun- 
try from the Indians, for over 300 years, until 1887 when the 
new capital was completed. The stately ancient palace was 
converted into a museum that houses a great collection of 
Indian relics, pictures of the Mexican and U. S. Governors, 
and other historic things, one of these is the desk at which 
Wallace wrcte “Ben Hur.” There is a State 
Museum building of Spanish architecture which has a large 
exhibit of Indian and Mexican handicraft, and of drawings 
on leather and cloth by the Indians, and oi] paintings of the 
Mr. 


General Lew 


in and around Santa Fe. 


famous artists who reside 


At the bottom of the La Bajoda Hill. 


Indians selling vases, jars, etc. 


Murdey was surprised to see the oil paintings by Mr, Sharp, 
a partially deaf artist, who was an instructor at the noted 
Art Academy in Cincinnati, Ohio, when Mr, Murdey was an 
art student there from 1895 to 1898. Mr. Sharp is said to be 
one of the best artists in Santa Fe, his specialty is painting 
the Indian head and figure. He is a splendid talker (orally) 
but a poor lip-reader according tc Mr. Connor, Supt. of the 
New School for the Deaf. Mr. Murdey called on 
Sup*. Conner, who was a Normal Fellow at Gallaudet College, 
in 1893. He had a short and pleasant visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell Wilson. Mr. Bumgardner, the first husband of Mrs, 
Wilson was Mr. Murdev’s college mate at Gallaudet College. 


Mexico 


The road vp the famous La Baiada Hill is next described 
as a remarkable engineering feat. La Bajada is Spanish for 
The Descent or drop, as it is a drop of about 800 feet from 
the rim of the Mesa to the foot of the hill, which makes 2 
drop of 1,000 feet to the Icwland. The road is cut out of the 
volcanic lava on the face of a sheer precipice, and it has 
twenty-three hairpin turns, some with a verv steep grade. 
In spite of this it is perfectly safe as all the turns are roomy 
enough to accommodate big automobiles, and have stone walls 
to prevent the cars going off the cliff. On reaching the bottom 
of the hill our motorist was quickly surrounded by some In- 
dian women and children and their protector, an old Indian. 
They had vases, baskets, and other curios for sale. Mr. Mur- 
dey talked with them by natural signs and after buying a vase 
for $1.00, he wanted to photograph them. But they have 
learned hew to make a little extra money out of the tourists 
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and would not pose unless he gave them. a ooin. A quarter 
being dropped in an old woman’s hand, she and her hubsand 
posed for him, but as he says, “they made no effort to look 
pleasant.” Space forbids recording all this talk with the In- 
dians tho. it was most, interesting. 

On reaching Albuquerque he was surprised and delighted 
at seeing the long tree shaded streets, as he thought it was 
in the desert country. It is a favorite place for the tourists to 
break a long trans-continental drive, It has many historic 
It was founded as the Spanish villa of 
San. Felipe Albuquerque in 1706, played a prominent 
part in the long history of New Mexico under the Spanish 
Viceroys, Mexican governors, the U. S, military officers, the 
government of the territory and finally the state of New 
Mexico. Mr. 


these words: 


points surounding it. 
and 


Murdey describes the town at some length in 
“The old Town Plaza was the center of its life 
for 200 years before the coming of the American army in 
1848. 
out against the Indians. 


It was then a military post from which expeditions went 
It saw the comings and goings of 
wagon trains, pony express, hunters, trappers, and cowboys— 
Then in 


1880 Albuquerque saw the coming of the railroad and the 


all the picturesque and varied life of the frontier. 


‘building of the Americanized town which usurped the name 


of Albuquerque. The old town has the church of San Felipe 


The wonderful colorful Jong cliff along the highway, west of Gallup, 


N. M.. The ruins of the Cliff dwellings are seen at different places. 
de Neri, which was built in 1706; the home of Governor 
Armijo, the last governor under the Mexican government, 


and the site of the old barracks. The city is located in the 
center of the Indian country and is the metropolis of that 
region. The natives still live much as they did 300 years 
ago, raising their crops of beans. chili and small fruits and 
‘grains; herding sheep, and observing the feast days of the 
‘Church. 

“I passed Isbeta, a real Indian pueblo of over one thousand 
people, descendants of the very people who were living there 
at the time of the Spanish expedition. It owns and controls 
its land, and its people are very proud of the fact that they 
are self-supporting. The men of Isbeta, as of the other pueb- 
los, are farmers and sheep raisers. The women are potters 
of great skill. They make jars and vases of different sizes 
and paint them in intricate designs. The Indians of the 
other pueblos on the highway are very skillful in handicraft 
in leather, clay, etc. In the large general merchandise store 
‘ownd by a white man I saw many vases, jars and other things 
made by the Indians. About 25 Indians sat and stood around 
the store, some of them wearing modern clothes and some 
‘were in the primitive costume.” 

Like many a white man of olden times Mr. Murdey was 
not to get away from the Indian country unscathed. The In- 
dians have buried the hatchet, but some of them have learned 
to drive the modern Juggernaut. One day, just before noon, 
the White Man, in his elegant Reo Sedan and the Red Man 
in his “old Henry” met near Gallup, New Mexivo, The voung 
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Indians was driving at some speed, and the white man was 
going to pass him in the clear way on the left, when the In- 
dian suddenly turned to the left. Mr. Murdey applied the 
brakes in time to avoid hitting him, but the car skidded and 
turned over into a dry ditch. He had the presence of mind 
to switch off the motor, thus preventing a fire. He got out of 


III 


et ee 


‘i 


; 


Grave of Col. W. F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill’ on Mt. Lookout, 


the car without help, with the blood trickling down his face 
from a cut in his head. The Indian came to aid him and 
took him to the Indian Schocl where a trained nurse treated 
the cut and told him that it was necessary to stitch it. 
they 


Now 


hurried back to the 


wrecked car, fearing some one 
would steal his equipment, but found a young man guarding 
it, who said he was on his way to his home in San Franscisco. 
Soon other tourists came and turned the car up and examined 
it, and found it could not run as the battery One 
of the tourists was a pretty had 
“First Aid” and she examined Mr. 
Murdey’s cut and applied some of her remedies. Luck was 
with Mr. Murdey after all, accident he 
received treatment from two trained nurses and found friends 
and Good Samaritans among his fellow travelers! The car 
was damaged, but he knew it would be a beauty again after 


being repaired in Los Angeles. 


was dead. 
young trained nurse, who 


articles for treatment, 


for right after his 


Its left fenders and left lamp 
were badly bent and the upper glass of the windshield and 
glass of the left rear door was broken. The sulphuric acid 
of the battery and grease of the transmission ruined the up- 
holstery of the car and also some of his clothes and shoes. The 


car was pulled to a garage and repaired where necessary. 


a 


* At the State School for the Deaf, in Santa Fe, N. M. 
: (Supt's. wife). 


Photo by Mrs. 


Connor, 


He could not leave Gallup the next morning as it was raining 
hard, and he was delayed shere two days. 

The rest of the trip was accomplished without any mishap, 
across the mountains, canyons deserts and rivers, and. we can 
imagine with what great joy and relief our hero one Satur- 
day morning drove into Los Angeles. His friends admired 
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and congratulated him on his endurance and nerve in driving 
the 3,000 miles alone and thought he was lucky in not meeting 
with any “holdups” and having only the one accident, which 
might have been much worse, so “All’s well that ends well.” 


Helen Keller and Mrs. Annie Sullivan Macy are conducting 
They ad- 
dress clubs, societies, and luncheons of prominent people, and 
Club Women, prom- 
inent business men, bankers and others sponsor the lectures 


a drive in Los Angeles, Hollywood and vicinity. 
get frequent mention in the newspapers. 


for the raising of a fund for the American Foundation for 
the Blind (established by Miss Keller) which will work for 
the welfare of the 100,000 blind persons in America. One ac- 
count says they wish to raise $2,000,000 for the Foundation. 

Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy were invited to the luncheon 
of a club of Los Angeles deaf ladies, at one of the swell down 
town Tea Rooms, but no answer was received to the invita- 
tion. It seems that those in charge of her do not encourage 
any contact with the deaf tho it was by means of the Manual 
Alphabet cf the deaf that the light first reached the mind of 
the little blind-deaf child, the foundation for her later achieve- 
ments. 

One of the newspaper pictures shows Miss Keller standing 
with the singer Chaliapin, with her hand on his cheek and 
throat, and the article says, “Sixth sense aids her to hear 
singer’s note. She listened to his sonorous rendition of a 
Russian Peasant’s song. ‘Ihey stood on the stage together 
and while the audience broke into a great ovation the smiling 
woman told Chaliapin his marvellous voice would vibrate in 
her soul forever as the Song of Russia.” 

Another picture shows her presenting an elaberate radio 
set to Lois Mason, a totally blind, partially deaf girl of thir- 
teen at the General Hospital! who is also so paralyzed that 
she cannot turn herself in bed or lift her arms to feed her- 
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self. Miss Keller is quoted as saying, “It is with pleasure, 
Lois, that I present this radio to you on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. It will mean more pleasure for 
you when you listen in on this set and hear the music, the 
dance, the gessip and the exciting events of the day.” 

Lois smiled through her tears. A little group of nurses, 
doctors and visitors smiled also and turned away to hide 
their tears. “I love your beautiful, brave spirit, Lois,” Miss 
Keller continued. “As one suffers gently, one suffers less.” 
And then Miss Keller chatted with Lois about the wonderful 
goodness of life. Lois said she loved to listen over the radio, 
and she loved geography and history, especially geography. 
She had just finished hearing the story of ‘Little Women” 
and she had been delighted by “The Prince and the Pauper.” 
Other remarks of Miss Keller's carried her message of opti- 
mism. She was accompanied by her secretary, Miss Polly 
Thomson, who communicated with Miss Keller and told her 
all that was said and done, by the mevements of her fingers on 
Miss Keller's hand. 

The latest article 


about her begins, “Helen Keller has 


“scooped the rest of the world. She has “seen” “Little Annie 
Rooney” in person. While a guest of the famous Doug and 
Mary at luncheon on the set, Miss Keller, through the eyes 
of her teacher-companion, Mrs. Annie Sullivan Macy, visua- 
lized the little gamin impersonated by Miss Pickford in the 
preduction now under way. During the filming she laughed 
heartily as Mrs. Macy described the antics of Mary and her 
The visit fur- 
thered Miss Pickford’s desire to film a picture with a blind 


girl as the heroine. 


mischievous gang, “The article continues.” 


She would like to make arrangements to 
have a percentage of the profits devoted to a fund for the 
education of those afflicted. It is not generally known that 
Miss Pickford, when a girl in her ’teens, played the role of a 
blind girl on the stage under David Belasco’s direction. 

It was a gala day for Helen Keller and she returned to her 


hotel eagerly rela*ing the events in details.” 


BANQUET TO CELEBRATE SECOND ANNIVERSARY, WILMINGTON SILENT CLUB, MARCH 7, 1925. 
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Windy City Observations 


By THOMAS O. GRAY 


“ 


No author ever spared a brother; 
2 : 
It 


Wits are game cocks to ome another.” 


, HE ASSERTION advanced in a previous issue 
of the Sitenr Worker, suggesting members of 
Drove No. 1057, Patriotic and Protective Order 
of Stags of the World were courting a “1000 to 
1” chance of getting heard in the deliberations 
of that Order's Conclave waxes with pernickety ignorance. 
This suave Critic has started the ball rolling without any 
idea of its destination. I am not “from Missouri” and it is 
a waste of time to attempt to pull the wool over my eyes. 1 
have been through this organization before and know its func- 
tioning from A to Z. Ninety per cent of those joining a fra- 
ternity are attracted by the beneficial allurement, seven per cent 
for political alienation, and the balance of three per cent for 
curiosity’s sake. The fundamental principles of an organization 
are used to attract new members and not promise of personal 
political: afhliation. Giving encouragement to 


gain through 
prospective members, politically, is not “laudable” nor is it 
“commendable” of a fraternity. Organization which permits 
this practice cannot be classified as a true fraternal institution, 
or body, and those who permit such measures in their statues 
are short lived. The one who joins an organization purely 
for the association and beneficial priveleges has as much a 
chance, providing he is a REAL MAN, as the one who does 
solely for political eminence. Elevation of one through such 
influence is sure to bring along internal dissension. But the 
members who through meritious work, has shown his noddle, 
will not escape the vigilance of the organization, His own 
acts reveal himself as a valuable cog in the machinery of 
that body, and it is only natural for the organization to take 
cognizance of his ability. Therefore each member stands a 
good chance against the one who joins only because he covets 
supervison. It's perfectly ridiculous to encourage a man to 
join a fraternal body with promise of becoming the president 
of the organization some day. It’s very misleading and un- 
hesitatingly places him in a precarious position. The “worm” 
will turn upon its tormenters, so will the one who was coaxed 
into a fraternity through political influence, when the truth 
dawns. Then those responsible for his predicament find they 
are denounced as a “bunch of crooks.” 

The members of Drove No. 1057 (composed of deaf men) 
of the above Order of Stags have as much a chance for advance- 
ment as have those of any other fraternity. It all depends on 
‘THEMSELVES, their integrity and ability. The possibilities 
in this Order for a conscientious worker are very great. Its 
Conclave is governed by the “trained and tried’—the men 
who struck while the iron was hot. Their ability to diagnose 
any tender lesion of the organization’s anatomy is a guarantee 
of sound, judicious, and beneficial legislation. And these came 
from the ranks of its roll of over 100,000 membership; not one 
of them found his present position through political assistance. 
“Misery loves company,” It’s those who are too lazy to work 
their way over obstacles that consist the masses hanging 
around for political crumbs. “Laziness grows upon people, it 
begins in cob-webs and ends in iron chains.” And _ besides 
I quote a recent communication from a high official of the 
Order of Stags in the following: 


“We are constantly endeavoring to get good field men to 
organize, to do our work properly and honestly. We get plenty 
of answers, but when we begin to investigate what these men 
ever done in life to justify the notion that they will be a 
‘whiz’ as organizers, we find they are fellows who wish to 


borrow a hundred dollars to open their office, and who wish 
to sit in an arm chair and crack jokes and tell how great 
they are, while doing nothing. Now we have had men who 
entered the organizing work and who have made good, and 
because of their ability and integrity were advanced just as 
rapidly as their experience and ability justified it. This is 
true of all institutions, organizations, etc. Who ever heard a 
Bank making the janitor president? But the man who enters 
the teller’s cage, who works faithfully and well, who demon- 
strates he has ability and will use it, is certainly on the road 
to advancement. IT ALL RESTS WITH THE MAN.” 

Every student of American history knows of a young settler 
who was captured by the Indians, with others, and brought 
before their tribunal. At its deliberations a decision was 
reached to force them to run the gaunlet. This was formed 
by two lines of savage warriors on each side armed with a 
club ready to strike the runner as he came by. His brother 
was badly hurt going through, but he instantly seized a club 
and to the astonishment of the warriors began to knock them 
out right ard left. Their cheiftains just roared with laughter 
at the sprawling warriors in the grass and said he was brave. 
Instead of burning him at stake they set him free; what 
would they have done with him had he proved to be a 
coward? It’s just the same with present every day life. 
Obstacles are constantly confronting us and the one who has 
no fear of them, just steps up dealing them a knock-out, is 
the man who can be depended on to achieve results. He is the 
man to be elevated, not the “silver-tongued”orator. If anyone 
thinks because a man is mute, or deaf, he is some person to 
be discriminated against and herded into societies “for the deaf” 
only just as though he was a sepzrate unit of society, we 
might just as well say that unless a fellow plays a banjo he 
can not get into some fraternal Order. I should think a man 
can join what he pleases as long as he was a REAL MAN. 
The U. S. government ought to donate a section of land to 
form a community of the entire deaf population of this coun- 
try and segregate them there. To say a deaf man should 
first join an organization that is “of and by” him is assum_ 
ing he is a chattel mortage. It's the deaf man who will 
mingle with every decent unit of society that’s worth while. 
He will lead his associations to understand the statutes of the 
deaf, and above all he himself be understood, bringing on 
a more cordial understanding, increasing the chances of the 
deaf in the industries of the nation. I am not acquainted with 
Dante, nor desire to be, or I would make inquires regarding 
the chances a “snowball” has in Hades. 

—o— 

Many facts are in evidence that bear a relation to our much 
abused sign language. The mockery of the deaf’s best method 
of interpreting their thoughts to one another seems to be 
diminishing, for the sign language has born numerous offspring 
that were adopted by the War and Navy departments. Survey- 
ors, engineering forces, and structural steel workers have a 
system of signals that bear a striking resemblance to the lan- 
guage of the deaf. If one would closely watch a structural steel 
worker, of the building trade, working at a dizzy height 
he could instantly perceive that his signals, though not as 
clear as the deaf interprete them, are easily understood. It 
is just like the different languages of the world, in that 
all spoken dialects carry the same meaning, though the tone 
is very different. Several new buildings are in process of 
construction in Chicago, and among them is the far famed 
Tribune tower. It was here that I paused one bright after- 
noon to look up at what seemed to be a mere fly moving 
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along a beam 450 feet above the ground, Taking a position 
on the veranda of the Wrigley building across the street, 
1 watched him closely and perceived he did not utter a 
word. All his activities were directed by a system of signals 
that 1 could distinctly understand. The signal system wias 
necessary because conversing with the one on the ground 
floor through the voice was out of the question, The velo- 
city of the wind was so great his voice could be carried 
across the lake into the orchards of Michigan. He made 
signals to the hoitman with his closed hand, the thumb 
appeared to be sticking straight up, and a jerk upwards 
indicated he wished an upward hoist. When the desired 
height was reached a spread out hand stopped the load 
and a sweep of the atmosphere indicated a right or left 
movement until in the proper position when a signal similar 
to the umpire’s—a spread bf the arms like a swimmer's 
stroke—safe signal said, “Stop, O. K.” At a lull in the 
work the human fly glanced to where I was standing. I gave 
him the “hello!” signal to which he returned the 
salute, then I echoed back, “How do you like to work up 
there ?” 
meaning the panorama surrounding his precarious position 
was great. J signaled to him that I would like to be with him. 
He answered with a spinning motion, whirling his finger 
around his head a number of times and then, pointed down- 
This I understcod to mean that I would become dizzy 


army 


He replied sweeping the atmosphere around him, 


wards, 
and plunge headlong to the ground. 


—o— 


Now comes the latest: Prof. Eidmann, of Munich, Bavaria, 
comes along and claims he has discoverd ants are using 
the deaf and dumb” sign language. This he learned by 
having an artifical ant hill in his laboratory. His claims 
were based upon a close study of these insects, including 
their social customs, food, general routine and method of 
communicating thoughts. He also claims they have an ef- 
ficient system of industrial indulgence that would be the 
envy of a large corporation. Selecting one and marking it 
with a white spot so he could follow its movements. He 
began experimenting with foods of differerwt kinds while 
concentrating ‘his studies towards their methods of com- 
munciating their findings to one another, and soon learned 
they possessed unusual intelligence. An ant, on finding a 
particle of food, exerted all its strength to carry it away, 
all by itself, and failing to be equal to thejob, returned 
home for assistance. On imparting the information to others 
(touch the other 
with the jointed horns or feelers on their heads) with those 


she would move up and cross antennae 


at home. Each followed the movements of the leader in 
a trail but when he put paper over her tracks the others 
lost their way. How he gets to understand their language 
is the sign language of the deaf, he does not explain. The 
avticle, in part, gives another idea of his findings, thus: 
“Another interesting quality is their strong sense of duty. 
When the news of the discovery of food has once been 
communicated and the little troop is on its way, nothing 
can lead them astray. A drop of honey placed temptingly 
in their path lest all its charm. A_ sidelong kick and an 
askance glance was all it got. This good principle, how- 
ever, Was carried to an absurd extreme, Larger pieces of 
better food were passed up because the ants did not know 
how to change their minds. This trait explained some- 
thing thot had puzzled the experimenter for a long. time. 


He had. often noticed in nature, that the entire swarm of 


ants passed, over without touching particles of food such 
as they generally devour greedily. This he now explains 
ag,being not within the line of duty. Ants may seem to have 
short memories, but in Prof. Eidmamnn’s experiments, re- 
peatedly, after the last trace of food had. been carried 
off the ants returned for more. This, however, can be ex- 
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plained biologically, for often where the head of a delectable 
insect is found the body may be somewhere about. We 
ourselves are liable te search carefully a spot where lost 
money has been found.” 

If Prof. Eidmann had been with the writer during his 


boyhood days down on the farm his opinion would have 


been the reverse. Coming in contact with them in_ their 
natural haunts it’s difficult to conceive they use the “deaf 
and dumb” language, for their anteannae is used for some 
other purpose than to talk. They just attack your bare feet 
using these anteannae, or “pinchers” as the rural folks call 
‘em, and the torment they give you is enough to convnice the 
most skeptical that these are something more than sign 
makers. Besides, if they really could talk in signs I probably 
could have caught one sticking his thumb in his ear and 
working his hand back and forth. 
0 

The Windy City has had some rare tréats in lectures. 
among the deaf the past season. But none of them contained 
as much interest as the lecture given at the Pas-A-Pas Club, 
the proceeds to go to the benefit of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf, by our esteemed Cleric Dr. James H. 
Cloud. His subject, “From Immigrant to Inventor,” was 
worth going miles to see. Dr. Cloud is certainly without a 
peer when it comes to plain digestible sign making. His. 
signs convey to the spectator that sense of uniform action 
and interpreting the subject with clarity and comprehen- 
siveness. Most any one, not fluent in reading sign, can 
easily understand Dr. Cloud. By years of experience in the 
pulpit he has been able to acquire that which is most coveted 
by the deaf—CLEARNESS, When clearness is present under- 
standing is had, and behind Understanding sits an in- 
rarely given without the 
audience being divided to diversion, They usually are com- 
posed of three thus: attentive 
“listeners,” one of gossipers over a ten dollar hat being 
bought at a “bargin sale” for 98 cents and the other is 
asleep in the chairs. But this was entirely absent at Dr. 
Cloud's lecture, for the simple reason that every one, with 
the exception of the writer who divided his time studying 
the psychology of the situation, was attention. 


terested audience. Lectures are 


divisions, A division of 


sr | art 

A perplexing question has developed on the discovery 
that a great many supposed well-to-do deaf have cultivated 
the habit of borrowing their neighbor’s paper. The shirking 
of responsibility in supporting deaf publications js growing 
in proportion to the population. The one who lends his paper 
to a non-subscriber or swaps the Journal for the WorKER 
is equally guilty with the one who neglects to subscribe to 
either. If deaf publications are to thrive they must be sup- 
ported. It’s not because of the news they bring but it’s the 
price of having a paper or magazine that. is entirely con- 
fined to the deaf. If subscribers would cease falling for the 
“crocodidle tears” of their neighbor it will greatly expedite 
facilities for improved service in these publications, 


Home of Mr, and Mrs. W. E. Ghouldston, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mutes Skillful Drivers 


liscussing the opinion of the Attorney General of New 
Jersey. handed down recently ordering Commissioner William 
L. Dill of that State to grant driving licenses to deaf mutes 
provided they complied with the usual requirements, Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Charles A. Harnett said yesterday that 
no objection had ever been made to licensing deaf persons in 
New York State if they demonstrated their ability to handle 
a car. 

“We have given operators’ licenses to about 500 deaf mutes 
in the institution at Malone, Rome and Rochester,” said Mr. 
Harnett, “and so far as I know, not one of them has been 
involved in an accident. The deaf person, from the very nature 
of his affliction, is inclined to be more careful than the average. 
‘The only extra requirement we demand is that the deaf-mute’s 
car shall carry a mirror showing the rear view from both 
sides of the car the deaf driver can tell very well what is 
behind him, but his chief attention is directed in front of him. 
My experience is that deaf persons, if not otherwise handi- 
capped, are exceedingly careful and efficient drivers.”—wN. Y. 
Times, April, 1925. 


WORKER 


Miami, Florida 


According to Thomas Marr, the well known deaf-mute 
architect of Nashville, Tenn., who spent some time in Miami 
last winter, there are about thirty-five deaf-mutes living in 
Miami—all married. All 
automobiles. 


own their own homes and haye 
None of them receive less than one dollar an 
One 


of the group is a linotype operator named Chester Erwin, whe 


hour for their labor, some even getting more than that. 


works for The Tab, a newspaper owned by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr. 
Mr. Marr says Miami is a fine place for conventions, even 


in summer. The deaf say they sleep under blankets in sum- 


mer there and that the temperature never gees above 96 


degrees. 


UNLESS HE WERE SCOTCH 


Tenderfoot—*Pa. are trousers plural or singular?” 

Father—“Well, it you have a nair I'd say that they were 
plural, but if you didn’t have a pair I’d call that singular.” 
—Boys’ Life. 


Mr..Veditz’s Hobby 
Ue * 


¥ 


Mr, and Mr. G. W. VEDITZ in their garden of prize dahlias at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. Both ate holding their pet doggies, Minta and 
Peggy, who have ‘died lately of old age. Mrs. Velitz displays in one 
hand a wonderful prize dahlia of immense size and beauty. Their flower 
garden is a glory of delight and yields golden shekels galore 


ce 
—————$<$< Ln 


A *‘close-up”’ 


of Mrs. 


of ber pet doggiés, 


G.W 


Peggy; anda glorious ‘sample of Mr 


Veditz (Elizabeth in the garden) with one 
Veditz’s art ix 


growing dahlias to beat Pike's Peak 


Across the Big Pond 


Left to Right: Messieurs Robert and 

Ibar- 

.gndo of Spain; Monsieur and Madame Henri Gaillard of Paris; 
Messieurs Chr. Hansen and Westphall of Dennmark. 


Group of European deaf. ht: 
Antoine Dresse of Liege; Ramon de Zubiaurre, Juan de 


FS z _ i 
* 


Group .of deaf paying. their homage before the tomb of the 
French Unknown Soldier under the Arch of Triumph, Paris. 
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By Alexander L. Pach 


MIGHTY fine young fellow hailing from our 
sister country on the north breezed in here the 
other day and though I had never heard of 
him, before, and he is not a member of any of 
the organizations of the deaf that I am affliated 
with, we had a nice visit because we have many friends 
in common. When he left (and not being busy at the time 
he came in, | was sorry to see him go,) he forgot to take 
a sheet of card board cut to fit his pocket, on which he had 
carefully printed: 
‘THINGS TO SEE IN NEW YORK. 
Woolworth Building 
Bronx Park 


Aquarium 
+ * * 


Hudson River 
Coney Island 
Only modesty forbids my reproducing it just as he had it, 
but not to shroud the list with an air of mysery, I must ex- 
plain that the rew of asterisks that form one of the lines 
above is not a literal reproduction of his memoranda, but 
represents the present writer's name, which was given as 
one of the “Things to see in New York,” and surely it is 
worth while to have lived long enough to be catalogued in 
such a compendium. 
© 


Though I had never heard of the young man before he 
came in, there was a smooth road from the start of our ac- 
quaintance, which is an unique feature of life for deaf people 
generally. In this one respect we have advantages over the 
hearing, and this is particularly true of those deaf people 
who attend Gallaudet College. In their preparatory year 
they will get more or less well acquainted with the members 
of the four classes ahead of them, and by the time they are 
graduated four other classes will have come in, and by this 
time their friendship, from a geographical standpoint, will 
have spread all over the United States. Even those who do 
not attend college form friendships that spread over great dis- 
tances and give them a range far greater than their hearing 
neighbors have. Ask my progressive deaf man in New 
York to give you the names of six prominent deaf men of 
Chicago, six of San Francisco, and six of Los Angeles, and 
he can make up the list and tell you something about each, 
and as readily—a progressive resident of one of the other 
cities could do the same. Go into the average home of 
hearing people and make a similar request and they would 
laugh at you, for, their acquaintance is not so widespread 
The inter-related .ties that bind the deaf; the two great na- 
tional bodies of the deaf; the church and other elements, and 
above all, the newspapers for the deaf bring about this state 
of affairs, which is not only an unique one, but peculiar to 


the deaf. 
Sw 


Makers of cross-word puzzles who run in pronunciation 
of proper names as words to be fitted in the puzzle, ought 
to be sure that their phonetic spelling stunt really spells phone- 


tic. This comment has to do with one of the series published 
in the last issue of this magazine. But the pronunciation of 
the name has floored many another person, so no blame is. 
attached to the maker of the puzzle referred to. 


An inquiry came to me recently asking if there was any 
easy way to acquire lip-reading. This was my opportunity 
to give the inquirer the benefit of the wonderful ability with 
which I read the lips and smooth life’s pathway to the sat- 
uration point. My inquirer should not have a monoploy of it, 
so I am giving my readers the benefit, too. There are three 
combinations of circumstances when lip-reading is net only 
remarkably easy, but wonderfully sure. 
they occur with most frequency they are: 

(a) When the speaker makes his remark and looks stead- 
fastly at the pocket that is a receptacle for my watch, 
he is asking the time of day. And— 

(b) If the speaker is holding an unlighted cigar, cigarette 
or pipe in his hands, he wants a match, And— 

(c) When I am stopped in the street on any thoroughfare 
within a mile of New York’s principal artery, the 
person inquiring wants to know which way it is to 
Broadway. 

These, with one other combination of three words which 
any reader can easily think of, form my entire lip-reading 
attainment, and I envy those whose abilities carry them 
further, just as I condone with those who are not up to my 
attainments. As to contentment, I never have to substitute 


guess work, for, as previously stated, the question and _ their 
answers are sure fire. 


Given in the order 


Some time ago, several of us who were deaf happened to. 
discuss the question pertaining to the deaf man’s hardest trials, 
In a series of articles that appeared in this department long 
years ago we discussed “We Deaf, Our Woes,” in which the 
subject was quite comprehensively discoursed on, Nothing 
brought out by my fellew deaf men touched on one irritating 
goat-getter, and in one sense an outrageous infliction which 
comes about when a deaf person, net a lip-reader, is thrown. 
into a company of hearing persons, some of them able to use 
the manual alphabet to excellent advantage, yet all of them 
thoughtless or heedless of the penalty a deaf person must pay 
when an evidently interesting exchange of conversation is car- 
ried on by several hearing persons, and the one deaf person 
forced to sit it out, and polite usage even denying him the 
solace of reading a book or paper, even when he apologizes 
for taking the liberty. It has been my pleasure to have dis- 
tinguished educators, on finding me the lone deaf person in an 
assemblage of hearing people at conventions, hold up a speak- 
er to give me a starting slant on what was happening, so that 
I might follow. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Wesley O. Con- 
nor, F, D. Clarke, are three whom I recall having helped put 
me at ease in such a contingency in the past. 

It does not require an expert in finger-spelling to turn ar 
unpleasant situation into a real delight, for only a few words 


‘here and there are all that are needed, I have had good hear- 
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ing friends who have made me feel thoroughly at home by 
inserting a few words apropos here and there when hearing 
friends were carrying on a conversation, and I have also 
had mighty. good friends who have ignored my presence, 
thoughtlessly, no doubt, who never once thought of helping 
out with a few spelled words that would have made the sit- 
uation endurable. And how time drags under these unhappy 
circumstances! An hour seems like two, and when it goes 
over two hours, as I have known it to, one decides to one’s 
self that he is never going to be allowed to be caught in such 
a contrempts again, and in spite of that the unavoidable 
happens, and the thing has to be endured again. 

These same hearing friends would, if the deaf person were 


a foreigner instead of deaf and whe understood no English, 


find a way to interpret for the foreigner if any one present 
spoke the language, for net to do so they would regard as a 
gross violation of the proprieties. 

Hearing people who unwittingly offend in this respect do 
not read this publication, so mentioning it here will not avail 
us anything, and the only purpose served is to add a new chap- 
ter to “We Deaf, Our Woes.” as 
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Not to get discouraged is, to borrow an expression that will 
be familiar to readers of the Saturday Ewening Post, what a 
deaf man must never do anything else but, so I never get 
tired of trying to help out in the matter of the all too frequent 
misuse of the term “deaf.” 

The other day I read what follows in the New York Even- 
ing Sun, and from the big head lines to the close of the article 
there is nothing about deafness, the whole thing having to do 
with being merely hard of hearing: 


DEAF TOLD HOW TO BE HAPPIER 


Dr. Harold Hays, New York ear specialist, says there 
are three things for deaf persens to do if they wish to 
lead happier lives. These are (1) to learn, lip-reading, 
(2) to wear a hearing device and (3) to join one of the 
leagues for the hard of hearing. 

Lip-reading is the salvation of the deaf, Dr. Hays as- 
serts in Hygeia. In the first place it stimulates the indi- 
vidual to a greater effort toa understand and therefore stim- 
ulates the ear mechanism. But one must remember that 
lip-reading is a new language and that it may take years 
to master it. But it also takes a long time to master the 
German and the French languages. Once the art of lip- 
reading is cultivated a person’s whole life is changed. 

The wearing cf a hearing device goes against the 
grain of the majority of deaf people. They are so afraid 
they will be found out—that they will look conspicuous. 
But the only people they fool is themselves, and to-day 
the wearing of a hearing device is so common that no one 
ever notices the person who wears one. 

But the greatest salvation of the deaf is in joining one 
of the various leagues for the hard of hearing. The na- 
tional federation is composed of leagues situated in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country. In these leagues one 
will find happy, deafened people who have become ment- 
ally rehabilitated. There is an atmosphere of cheer in- 
stead of gloom. 

Here one is taken into the inner sanctum and made to 
understand that the deaf person is his own worst enemy 
and that he has the same rights and privileges as hear- 
ing people if he will only get the kink out of his brain 
and act like a hearing person. 


The writer, Dr. Hays, is a hard of hearing man active in 
that world that has to do with the hard of hearing, or, the 
-deafened as they love to term it. In his three recipes for in- 
creased happiness for the deaf, the first one carries most 
weight, for acquiring lip-reading certainly mitigates the con- 
dition, but it is not possible for all deaf people to learn to 
read the lips any more than it is possible for all hearing people 
to become pianists. We agree with the doctor that if one can 
learn lip-reading he will be far happier in this world. 

_'The second suggestion seems to me to be a great deal of a 
joke, whichever way it is viewed. First, in the light of the 
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fact that deaf people never yet have been able to hear with 
any device of any kind, the suggestion is not only ridiculous, 
but makes us thousands and thousands of deaf people ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of our friends who do not know. the facets, 
and they will have only pity and contempt for us when: they- 
read: that we might hear with some sort of a device. The- 
other phase of the matter is in that if there are hard-of hear- 
ing people who can be helped with an aid to‘hearing, and 
they neglect the advantage possible through its use, then they 
are simply to be pitied even tho we refrain from laughing at 
them. ‘ We who are totally deaf would make any sacrifice to 
attain the precious sense of hearing, so we can naturally have 
no patience for those who might hear but for stubborn pride,: 
and all in this class ought to be totally deaf as punishment.’ 

What would one think of a person with defective -sight, 
who, rather than wear glasses to correct his shortcoming, re- 
fused because he didn’t think the glasses were becoming to 

I have no. doubt that a hard of hearing person finds a com- 
forting level in joining an association intended for his bene- 
fit, which, in other words, means the leagues for the hard 
of hearing but there is one thing that these people will 
never learn, and that is that they are infinitely less burdened 
than are the totally deaf, but for some reason I cannot fa- 
thom, they seem much more dependent, and much less re- 
sourceful than are the plucky, never whimpering over their 
lot, the totally deaf, and those who carry the added burden 
of being unable to speak. 

It one wants a gocd bzsis for comparison, he will get it by 
reading the story of the Fraternal Convention at St. Paul last 
summer, or that of the National Association at Atlanta the 
summer before, and note the expedient manner 1 which the 
business was conducted, and then read the story of the League 
of Hard cf Hearing Clubs in convention at Washington last 
summer which appeared in the Volta Review, and made many 
of the features appear almost childish. 


Dilicidises of Ours Vili 


She (tenderly) : 
He (nonchalantly) 


Were you born deaf and dumb? 
No, I was horn deaf only—lost my 
vocabulary after I grew up. : 


WANTED 
A reliable young deaf man desires position as instructor 1 
printing and linotyping at a school for the deaf for the year 
1925—26. Can furnish good reference. Write Gordon B. 
Allen, in care of THe Stent Worker, School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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pe Re 

The Silent Worker is published monthly from October to July inclw- 
sive by the New Jersey Schoe for the Deaf_under the auspices of 
the New Jersey State Board of Education. Except for editing and 
proof-reading, this magazine represents the work of the pupils of 
the printing department of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

The Silent Worker is the product of authors, photographers, artists. 
placto-engravers, linotype operators, job compositors, pressmen and 
proof-readers, all of whom are deaf. 

Subscription price: $2.00 a year positively in advance. _ 
mission to subscription agents. Foreign subscriptions, 
Canada, $2.25. 

Advertising rates made known on application. 

All contributions must be accompanied with the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Article for publication should be sent in early to insure publication in 
the next issue. 

Rejected manuscripts wil] not be returned unless postage is encloeed. 


dd il icati to 
Address all communica ee SILENT WORKER, Trenton, N. J. 


Liberal com- 
$2.50; 
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JUNE, 1925 


We are in receipt of a handsomely printed magazine 
from Japan. Unfortunately we are unable to understand 
the characters of the Japanese language and therefore 
cannot discuss its merits or demerits. 

However, it has a table of contents typewritten on a 
loose sheet, as follows: 


CONTENTS 


Front Picture. First conference of teachers for deaf’s educa- 

tion by oral method. 
Preface to the publication. 
Congratulating first publication of the magazine. 
Modern education of deaf child in Europe & 

PUIROT NEMS oe ceo ive pons e cuatgek  wte ea U. Kawamoto. 
Real object of deaf education, 
Deaching ‘wowels. 02 o.4.5..4655 25 Nagoya, deaf’s School. 
Curing Deaf ear. . P. V. Winslow. 
Private plan for education of deaf child in 


Deedee acaeie cee Y. Nishikawa. 
. S. Mori. 


oye a hecisten Mapieh REL SE sre RN MIRE ENED BE Y. Nishikawa. 
What the mother of a deaf child ought to 

WS a ie Sheets ae pa Si oo ee J. D. Wright. 
Until my deaf child can talk as other hearing 

UO i ose ee ge ee R. Toyoda. 
Why I educated my Hamabe by Oral method. 

BUCO oe toa sa ae eo OS Y. Nishikawa. 


First teacher's conference of oral education of the deaf. 
About publications of Nagoya deaf’s school and deaf’s educa- 
ted. 


It consists of about sixty pages. The cover, which 
starts at the back has a picture of a Japanese girl look- 
ing into a mirror which she holds in her right hand, 
ostensibly to watch the movements of her lips. 

If we are not mistaken this unique (to us) magazine 
is edited by Y. Nishikawa, of Suayacho, Hachimay, Omi, 
Japan, because he appears to be the largest contributor. 

Glancing at the table of contents it is easy to see that 


the Japanese educators are studying deaf-mute education 
at every angle. 


siieaices cea oie aS = T. Hashimura.. 
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Complaints 


Now and then we lose a subscriber because—(1) the 
magazine failed to reach him; (2) pages were missing; 
(3) page was smeared or torn, and so forth. We freely 
admit that all such charges are possible and it grieves 
us whenever an imperfectly printed magazine gets into the 
hands of any one of our several thousands of subscribers. 

We have only one excuse to make and that is to say 
that since the work is done by learners such mistakes are 
beyond our control. 

To lose a subscriber is not a pleasant thing to con- 
template, but happily the number of renewals and new 
subscribers exceed many times the loss. 

We want our subscribers to fell free to send in their 
complaints, because it is the only way we have of know- 
ing that any exist. 

We usually print a sufficient number of extra copies 
to meet any possible claim or demand for them. 


Perhaps 


A few days ago a young Italian inventor, Signor Manrico 
Compare, announced that he had perfected a secret radio 
typewriter which would be able to send messages to any one 
of 100,000,000 places in the world in a manner that would 
be entirely impossible to tap in any other place. 

This remarkable invention is to all outward appearances an 
ordinary typewriter with a sort of cash register attachment, 
known as the combiner. 


Whenever one of the keys on the typewriter is struck, it 
sends a current through the combiner, which selects a Morse 
code letter in accordance with the combination used, and which 
operates only one receiving instrument. The receiving in- 
strument is apparently another ordinary typewriter, and it 
writes along as the combined alphabet comes in, in clear 
English, or French, or whatever languages was originally 
uesd. 

Transmission is quite as instantaneous as a sound in a 
radio receiver, and a business man can have a letter typed 
out to his correspondent at the other end of the earth, while 
the latter can read the letter as fast as it is written from 
the main office. The effect that this typewriter will have 
on business will be tremendous, as it will speed up com- 
mercial operations to a tremendous degree. 

The merchant could order his goods from the plantation 
or the mine a second after making a deal in the city, and the 
stock broker could play the New York market from Hawaii 
or Nice with the same facility that he would have in his 
Wall Street office. 


Newspapers can get stories from their reporters as fast as 
they are written and while the actual events described are 
going on. There is no end to the amazing possibilities of this 
method of recording long distance radio communications. The 
receiving apparatus will probably take the form of a stock 
exchange ticker when it is ready for marketing —Trenton 
(Times-Avertiser). 


After reading the above there is every reason to be- 
lieve that such an instrument, if universally used like 
the telephone, will offer to the deaf the same privileges 
that it will to the hearing. Hearing in such case will 
be unnecessary, so after all there is a faint glimmer of 
hope for the deaf. 


THE 


Deaf Artists 


In the fall we purpose to devote a section of our maga- 
zine to the most prominent of the deaf artists of the 
world—a sort of exposition of their work by means of 
photo reproductions. “The success of this venture depends 
on the co-operation of the artists themselves. 

We realize that there are quite a number who have 
won distinction in art circles in this country as well as 
abroad and it is hoped that responses to our invitation 
to send us photographs of some of their best work will 
not be withheld later than the first of September. Photo- 
graphs of the artists themselves with short biographies 
are also desired. By artists we mean painters, sculptors, 
designers, workers in precious metals and so forth. 

We trust this invitation will reach every deaf artist of 
prominence, no matter where located, and our readers 
will do us and the artists of their acquaintance a favor 
by notifying them of our desire. 


Be Careful 


Deaf autoists should be very careful to observe the 
rules of the road and, above all, be ever alert to avoid 
The reason hard for the 
average hearing person to be convinced that the deaf are 


accidents. is obvious. It is 
capable and safe drivers. They visualize all sorts of things 
—killings at railroad crossings, holding up traffic in 
congested cities, running down innocent citizens, bumping 
into automobiles, and so on. Accidents by hearing people 
are so common that they hardly notice it, but should 
there be a single accident by a deaf person it gets special 
notice in the daily newspapers with big scare headings 
to the effect that the driver is a deaf person. Then a 
great hue and cry is raised demanding that deaf persons 
should not be _licensed. They that accidents 
everyday by hearing persons are excusable but a single 


reason 
accident by a deaf person is not. This is poor reasoning. 
of course, and shows how little they knew about the 
deaf. 

The New Jersey deaf having won their fight by paying 
the price for legal service has made the hearing public 
sit up and take notice. And if they find that the deaf 
have not been killed at railroad crossings, have not run 
into pedestrians or wrecked other people’s cars they will 
come to believe that they are safe and sane drivers and 
no more objections will be raised. 


Mr. Murdey called at the Worker office on his way 
to New York and handed us the following clipping: 


DEAF DRIVER SCORES BAUGHMAN’S 
RULING 


“Most unjust” 

This is how Clarence A. Murdey, deaf-mute from Los An- 
geles, one-time artist and recently a farmer in Towa, char- 
acterizes the refusal of E. Austin Baughman, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, to grant automobile Jicense to deaf-mutes. 

“The deaf-mutes want to drive for pleasure just as much 
as anybody else,” he said last night at the Hotel Belvedere 
where he is staying. “We are continually on the lookout for 
danger all our lives. We sense it.” 
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‘NEVER HAS HAD ACCIDENT 


Mr. Murdey, a man of middle age with a face continually 
wreathed in a pleasant smile, has driven an automcodile since 
he was a boy. Not once has he had an accident, he declared. 
He has steered his sedan in all weathers, under all conditions 
in almost every State in the Union. Once indeed, he said 
yesterday, his car suffered some damage, but this was when 
a motorist drove into him broadside. The error was so flag- 
rantly the other man’s that damages were paid immediately 
and without question. 

There have been many times, according to Mr. Murdey, 
when he has assisted motorists in distress and towed them 
In January, 1923, he towed ten 
miles to safety some boys who were stranded in the great 
Arizona desert. When very high hills were encountered, his 
car would get behind the other, push it up, then let it tobog- 
The process then was repeated. 


to filling stations or garages. 


gan down the slope. 


TO MAKE EXTENDED TOUR 


On April 22 Mr. Murdey left Los Angeles on a coast-to- 
He intends to visit Philadelphia, New York and 
the New England States, possibly going on to Canada. He 


coast ride. 


confesses that he is vague about an immediate destination, but 
will make Florida for the winter. He points to his experience 
as being sufficient justification of the ability of deaf-mutes to 
contro] automobiles in all emergencies. In some emergencies 
they are quicker and more alert than others, he believes. He 
thinks that their minds move quicker, their eyesight is sharp- 
er, and, above all they are possessed of that subtle sixth sense 


which the average driver lacks. 


READING IS PASTIME 


Mr. Murdey’s chief pastime is reading. “I read—read— 
read” is what he wrote down on the pad he invariably car- 
ries with him. His reading and automobile driving are 
among his chief joys in life, he said. 

A number of the pleasures of his friends he cannot parti- 
cipate in and so far he is a lenely man—but he shudders to 
think what would happen to him if he lived in the State of 
Maryland and was thrown on the mercies of Mr. Baughman. 

His final appeal last night was for the press of Maryland 
to carry on a campaign to undo the Commissioner's ruling. 
Quickly his pen ran over the paper and there appeared the 
words “Others can most ably defend us. We deaf-mutes find 
it terribly difficult to impress those who do not understand and 
do not want to understand our position.””"—The Baltimore Sun. 


Vale! 


That following letter is self explanatory: 
May 9, 1925. 


To My Fricnds:— : 

The “JEWISH DEAF” is no more! 

Initiated ten years ago, primarily for the benefit of the 
Jewish deaf of New York, it has gradually expanded to the 
proportions of an independent National magazine. But since 
the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf has elected 
to terminate most of its activities (as outlined in a receent 
circular), the magazine’s suspension is inevitable. 

I know that you will share my deep regret that it is finally 
compelled to retire from the journalistic field, But it does so 
with colors flying! 

May I take this occasion to offer my heartfelt gratitude 
fer your past co-operation and to express the hope that our- 
friendly relations will continue always. 

Faithfully yours, 
Marcus L, KenNER.. 
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Statement of Proposed Work for the Deaf 
at Toro 
By MISS ATTLEE 


ORO is situated in the Western Province of the 
Uganda Protectorate, practically on the Equator 
but at a height of over 5,000 feet above sea level, 
which assures a delightful climate like summer all 
the year round. It is about the size of Yorkshire, 
and has its own king called the Mukama. The country 1s 


bounded. on the. west by the snow-capped Ruwenzori Mountains 
znd the Congo State belonging to Belgium, on the east it joins 


the Uganda Province. The Capital is Fort Portal, where there 
is a Government Station and two Mission Stations—one be- 
longing to the Roman Catholics, and the other to the C. M. S. 
on an adjoining hill. ‘The Girls’ School, in which I = been 
working for some years, is at the far end of the C. M. S. hill, 
jxabarole. ae 
are several buildings, all situated in a large enclosure, and out- 
side ‘the compound are the large banana gardens and sweet 
potato plots cultivated by the boarders, who provide all their 
own food by this means. The Boarding School takes up one 
side in the enclosure. There are two large dormitories with 
room for seventy girls, and although just at present in my ab- 
We hope to have 
The boarders all have lessons with 


It was started by Miss Pike ‘some time ago. 


sence in England, there are only a few. 
the: place filled-up later on. 
but we find that we can do far more in the 
training of character by having them sleep in the school. They 
begin the day by digging before breakfast, as all Batoro women 


do. They each have a banana garden and are responsible for 


the day scholars, 


providing the food for the house on the day it is their turn to 
They learn to cultivate bananas properly. They 
learn a great deal about the laws of cleanliness, and the whole 


cook. also 
School goes to the well on Friday to wash clothes and bathe in 
the river. Out boarders consist of pupil teachers and others 
sho wish to become nurses, some orphans of all ages, chiidren 
of teachers, etc. Damali, our deaf girl has been a boarder tor 
some years, and the Matron says she is a splended digger and 
worker and one of the best cooks. She says that Damali likes 
to do everything well. 

On Sundays they all attend service in their own school in the 
mornings. I conduct one for the elder girls, 
special one for the tinies conducted on kindergarten methods. 
We have about three hundred girls attending every Sunday. 
In the afternoons they go to the church in the centre of the 
station. The Day School, with over two hundred giris attena- 


ing, has three departments. (1.)—The Senior School consisting 


and there is a 


of Christian girls, and all these i training for work as teachers 
Most of these classes are taken by myself or by 


and nurses. 


my senior teacher, a. girl who has grown up in the School. 
{2,) Junior School—all below Standard 4, most of them being. 
heathen. (3.) Kindergarten—with over one hundred little ones 
under seven years of age. The last two departments ate 
taught by pupil teachers in training. Various subjects are taught, 
the whole school begins with scripture and.prayers, then there 
is reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, singing, drill, games 
‘the Batoro children do not play in their homes) and everyone 
does a certain amount of handwork, instead of fees. 


My special] object in wishing to get in touch with those at 
work among the deaf is that I may be able to help my native 
teachérs to teach the deaf with whom we come in contact. I 
am hoping that we may be able to have a special class for them 
ir our School. 

At present we have one elder girl. Her heathen name was 
Kateta, which means “the little dumb thing.” She was rescued 
from her father who said she was of no use and only a “thing.” 
and she was taken into the Boarding School. She was taught 


‘weaving at first, but the looms have had to be given up, as 


there is no cotton grown in Toro. Later, she learned all sorts 


of handwork. She is very clever with her fingers, and can 
make all sorts of baskets and mats, and do very beautiful bead 
She takes part in the drill too. She was baptized by the 
name of Damali (Damaris) and about two years ago she was 
confirmed. She is so bright and quick and of the most af- 
fectionate disposition. 
to reed. She bought books like the other girls, but she cannot 
read her Bible. She loves a Coppings Bible that a friend gave 
her, and.can explain the pictures with signs. I feel she could 


help with younger deaf children if we gave her more teaching. 

Samuriri (Samuel) is another of our deaf children. He has 
« Christian mother and was baptized in infancy. His mother 
He used to do 


work, 


I am longing that she should know how 


thought it was no use sending him to school.. 
nothing at home but he enjoys the Kindergarten games. He 
could be taught a good deal more. 

Efulaimu is another boy who became deaf and dumb after 
cerebro spinal meningitis. He is bright and it is sad to see him. 
At present he looks after goats and that is all. 

There are other children, no doubt, whom we could get hold 
of if we had a special class for them, and we could take others 
from a distance as boarders. Our elder girls (some of whom 
are guides) and the pupil teachers would all be ‘keen to learn 
to help in any way, and we could be free at any time or ar- 
range services for them. 


ae to right—Roy Ervin, Joseph Devlin, Martin Minkle oeiine. NALS: 


Frank Murray, William Fitzpatrick, Morris Knox,, 


Mrs. Roy Ervin, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Minkle, Mrs. MurrayMrs. Knox,. 
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By J. W. Howson 


Ni|| bill fathered by Senator Breed imposing regula- 
4 tions upon drivers of automobiles has passed 
both houses of the California state legislature 
! and now only awaits the signature of the gov- 
ernor to become a law. Though the governor has announced 
his intention of vetoing many of the bills which are to come 
before him, the strong backing which this bill has from all 
sections of the state makes its passage seem assured. 


There was little or no opposition apparent to the bill on the 
floor of either house. The campaign which the deaf carried 
on to protect their interests has resulted in a flood of evidence 
upholding the right of the deaf to drive cars, and proclaim- 
ing their competency as drivers. The deaf seem to have been 
practically alone in their concern over the bill. Had there 
been united opposition to the proposed measure from other 
quarters, assisting the deaf in their efforts, results might have 
been different. 

Another of the Breed bills, one increasing the present state 
tax on gasoline frem 2 to 3 cents a gallon, met with deter- 


mined opposition from the Standard Oil company, as well as . 


the majority of the automotive interests in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In spite of this, the bill passed both houses by a nar- 
row margin, and it too waits the governor's signature. If 
these powerful interests failed to defeat a measure unpleasant 
to them, little wonder that the deaf working alone and almost 
unaided proved unable to stem the tide of a popular measure. 

The bill affecting motor drivers is far from drastic in its 
nature, and little immediate concern need be felt by the deaf. 
As an entering wedge for future further regulations the sit- 
uation presents some danger. For the present, at least. no 
drivers of automobiles now licensed, are to be disturbed ex- 
cept for cause. Throughout the bill there are references to 
“defective hearing,” imposing as the deaf well know undue 
emphasis upon that point. The Division cf Motor Vehicles 
is given authority to conduct a hearing to determine whether 
a license shall be revoked or suspended upon receipt of a 
verified complaint that an operator is afflicted with such men- 
tal or physical infirmity or disability as would constitute 
grounds for refusal of a license under the act. One can 
ability to exercise reasonable and ordinary contro] over a 
readily imagine a nervous, oF disgruntled, hearing driver 
filing a complaint against a deaf driver. The complainant 
will probably have the surprise of his life in finding out that 
state officials are pretty well fed up on the competency of the 
deaf as drivers, and also that there is plenty of evidence to 
back up the same. We have letters from cfficials extolling the 
deaf as being as good as, if not better than, ordinary hearing 
operators. 

Under the proposed law persons known to be habitual 
drunkards or drug addicts, persons previously adjudged in- 
sane or an idiot, imbecile, epileptic or feeble-minded person 
who has not been restored to competency are to be refused 


licenses. Persons convicted of manslaughter or felony, re- 
sulting directly from the use of a motor vehicle, and those 
convicted three times in one year of speeding or reckless driv- 
ing will forfeit their licenses. 

In the case of the deaf not now possesed of licenses, they 
will, to secure the same, need to file a statement, as everyone 
else must, regarding the condition of their eyesight and hear- 
ing, whether they have normal use of both hands and both 
feet and whether they have ever been afflicted with epilepsy, 
paralysis, insanity or other disease or disability affecting their 
ability to exercise reasonable and ordinary contro] over a 
motor vehicle. An examination may also he held to test the 
driver under actual operation of a metor vehicle and his 
ability to understand highway warning and direction signs. 

In case any driver shall question a decision of the motor 
Vehicle Division suspending or revoking his license, the pro- 
posed law provides that he may appeal the case to the supe- 
rior court, whose decision shall be final without right of ap- 
peal. 

Taking the bill all in all, the average person will probably 
consider it extremely reasonable. To the deaf it will appear 
as laying far too much emphasis upon defective hearing. The 
ordinary deaf applicant, for a license, who can demonstrate his 
ability to handle a car, will doubtless have no trouble in secur- 
ing his license. If other physical disabilities present them- 
selves, a license may and indeed likely will be refused. Deaf 
motorists already in possession of licenses need to guard 
against careless and reckless driving. They should at all times 
They should acquaint them- 
selves with all the general rules of highway traffic and follow 


keep within the speed limits. 


the same carefully, and they should familiarize themselves 
with local regulations as to parking, one way streets, boule- 
vard stops, etc. There are many state and local regulations 
which the general public is constantly violating, but the deaf 
should guard against such infractions, as they are often re- 
ported and every little mark chalked up against the deaf 
driver may later in the case of a serious infraction count 
heavily. 

Then, too, individual drivers owe something to the deaf as 
a class. It is evident that the aim of the proposed law is to 
But there cannct help being 
segregation and where one driver breaks the rules he is none 
the less injurirg the deaf as a class. The deaf have too 
much at stake for it to be risked by a few individuals. As 
the Deaf Citizens’ Protective League’s circular states: 


consider drivers individually. 


Aside from the pleasures which automobiling affords, many 
of the deaf are practically depended upon their automobiles 
for support. There could be named offhand a score of farm- 
ers, several building contractors, and men in trades and busi- 
ress. to whom the use of the automobile is vital, and who- 
would be practically ruined if deprived of the same. Some 
of these have families and hearing relatives dependent upon. 
them, to s2y nothing ‘of their employees and the families of the: 
latter. Many pay taxes for street work and the upkeep of the 
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Leit-to right, from top to bottom—E, Peixotto and. his touring car. Mr. Peixotto has come to visit his alma mater once more, and being from 
a country town,.no way could be more delightful or convenient than to metor in; Peter Barthe finishes hardwocd floors. and he needs a car for 
transportation of materials and implements. Otherwise he could not stand the keen competition in this trade; Franktin Styles has come from 
San Jose in his touring car, to attend a gathering of old: schoolmates. The speed with which avtomobiling annihilates distance, -nvales. such 
gathering much more commen than formerly ; Frederick Brandt,and his Chevrolet sedan. Mr. Brandt has been driving cars for six years in 
Minnesota and has never. met with an accident; Miss Leone Morden and Mrs. J. J. MeNeill, of ‘St: Paul; are-out for:a spin in Miss.-Morden’s 
Cadillac_roadster. As a means of recreation, the atttomobile is extremely popular with such of. the fair. seX aS may possess one; Mrs. Henry 
Franck and Mrs. Murray: Campbell, of Berkeley, Cal., have a convenient place upon the top of Mrs. Campbell's’ Dodge sedan; from. whict te 
watth an Oakland Silent’ football-team in actién.. One wonders what has happened to produce the animation they; display; Mrs. J. W. How- 
son drives the family Durant, car carefully apd well. -It not only provides for social calls, but makes daily trips to market. It 1s far more 
convenient and economical for the deaf hottsewife to market direct than to order over the phone, by proxy; Esaac-Lipsett rides his Chevrplet 
car to such an extent that he hardly knows what a streetcar looks like 
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Left to right, from top to bottom—These cars going all day and often at night are a vital part of Mr. 
ence with his tight to operate them would be disastrious; James Turner comes up from San Jose twice 
and thinks nothing of the hundred miles of automobiling this involves; I 
Wolter is known as the potatoe king of Osseo, a small town near Minnea polis; Mr. Wolter also drives a Buick 
his eighty acre farm; Art Osking and his truck. Art delivers coal for the Reiss Coal Company of 
the truck for hauling ashes in summer; Mr. Osking and his Ford touring car. As will be noticed many of the deaf possess more than one car, 
an inexpensive luxury where one or both are used in business; W. S. Runde and his coupe. Mr, Runde rides daily from home to the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, and the use of his car has enabled him to select a choice and secluded homesite. The car is absolutely essential 


to the many calls upon his time; Oscar Lee and his sport roadster, Mr. Lee's car pilots him daily to work and being a member-of the Oak 
land Silent’s baseball team it furnishes handy transportation to the ball grounds. 


Lester’s business and any interfer- 
a week to the Oakland Silent Club rooms 
eo C, Wolter and his truck with eighty bushels of potatoes on it. Mr. 


car, when not selling potatoes from 
Minnesota during the winter and employs 


Deaf men are not infrequently employed as mechanics in garages, but a garage operated by deaf owners is rather unusual. 


Hughes Hotel Garage of Fresno, was run by two men, W. W. 


caused its closing, but, while in operation, a bookkeeper and three 


latter, and they would deem it a rank injustice to forbid them 
the use of roads, whose construction and upkeep they are 
helping to maintain. 


Had former Senator Walter Eden and his deaf wife been 
present at Sacramento, the Breed bill would no doubt have 
been considerably altered as far as its reference to the deaf is 
concerned. It was due to the peruation of Senator Eden, ably 
assisted by his wife that influenced Senator Breed to make 
such modifications in his bill two years ago, at the previous 
session of the legislature. Owing to change of residence and 
the state of his health Senator Eden was not a candidate for 
re-election and thus the deaf lost a able ally of their cause. 


o + + 
othe * 
* - ** 


Brete Harte started the Overland Magazine in 1868. This 
magazine has been closely identified with California litera- 
Indeed it has been said, “Then it was that California 
literature was born.” Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Edward 
Roland Sill, Ina Coolbrith, Charles Warren Stoddard, and 
others, formed a galaxy of noted contributors. Later on came 
Edwin Markham, Guille, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Joshiah Royce, others of nation-wide The 
Overland marked the beginning of Bret Harte’s rise to fame 
His works were collected, such as the “Heathen Chinee”’ and 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” were hunted up and given 


ture. 


Dan de 


and renown. 


world-wide notice. One of the poems that was not republished 


W. M. Lester, master plumber, with two of his cars and an assistamt. 


These cars going all day and often at night are a vital part Mr. 
Lester's business, and any interference with his right to operate them 


would be disastrious. 


and one which appears in none cf Bret Harte’s public works, 
has just been brought to light by Professor Leon J. Richard- 
son, of the University of California. Professor Richardson 
is the son-in-law of Warring Wilkinson and is natrrally much 
interested in the poem, for it was read at the founding of the 
California School for the Deaf and the Blind in Berkeley in 
1867. Bret Harte and Warring Wilkinson came together to 
California via the Panama route and between them there 
sprang up a life-long friendship. The poem follows: 


Worthing ton and Jas. R. Yost. 


mechanics 
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This garage, The 
The great business depression in Fresno no doubt 
employed. 


were regularly 


“Here no flashing signal falls 
Over darkened sea and sail; 

Here no ruddy light-house calls 
Whitewinged commerce with its hail; 
But above the peaceful vale 
Watchful, silent, calm and pale, 

Science lifts her beacon walls. 


“Love, alone the lamp whose beam 
Shines above the troubled stream; 
Here shall Patience, wise and sweet 
Gather round her waiting feet 
God's unfinished few, whom fate 
And their fallings consecrate; 
Haply that her skill create 

What His will left incomplete. 


“Ah, Bethsaida’s poo] no more 
Sees the miracle of vore! 
Faith no more to blinded eyes 
Brings the light that skill denies; 
Not again shall part on earth 
Lips that nature sealed from birth, 
Though these stones are eloquent, 
Love eternal still abides 
Underneath the arching sky; 
And His hand through Science guides 
Speechless lip and sightless eye. 
“This is our Bethsaida’s pool, 
This our Thaumaturgic school; 
We, O Lord, more dumb than these— 
Knowing but of bended knees 
And the sign of clasped hands— 
Here upon our western sands, 
By these broad Pacific seas, 
Though these stones are eloquent, 
And our feeble faltering speech, 
Gains what once the pebbles lent 
On the legendary beach 
Unto Old Demosthenes.” 


She | shes) ate 
As is usual when school teachers get together shop talk 
On this particular occasion, the theme turned to 
school examiners. The tales told may have dated from the 
Ark, but that does not bar retelling them. So the story runs 
there was an ingenious young teacher in Slanta Cruz, state 
of California. An examiner visited her school every six 
months with a variegated set of questions which he handed 
the school marm. The latter put the questions one by one be- 
fore the class asking such of the pupils as knew the answers 
to raise their hands. As always every blessed child in the 
class had a hand raised and every child called upon to re- 
cite gave the right answer. This went on for some years un- 
til the examiner solved the riddle. Upon applying the ques- 
tions himself, he found that such of the pupils as had their 
right hands raised knew the answer, and of course the 
teacher was very careful not to call upon pupils with lifted 
left hands. 


will start. 


School teachers as a class avhor such subterfuges, yet it al- 
most has its counterpart in the Sunday School class, where 


the pupils on exhibition had a set list of questions, which ac- 
cording to rote went to the first pupils: “Who was the first 
man?” “Adam” 

“Who made you?” 
the class. 


To the second pupil came the question; 

“God” And so on the list ran through 
On a certain occasion when the second question 
was propounded, “Who made you?” the answer came back, “I 
don’t know.” “Don’t you know that God made you?”, asked 
the astonished teacher. “Not me,” replied the pupil, “The 
boy that God made is absent.” 


The film version of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s story, “The Lost 
World,” is now being shown in San Francisco, after making 
a hit in its initial exhibition in New York City. This is the 
play in which Douglas Tilden assisted so materially in design- 
ing the prehistoric animals. Meredith O’Brien and Isaac 
O’Brien filmed a portion of 
the scenes and Lipsett did some wood carving. 

Ske 


Lipsett also played lesser roles. 


There is strong likelihood that the California Association 
of the Deaf will meet this summer in Oakland. The Oak- 
land Silents have offered to act as hosts during the convention, 
The Oakland club 
has adopted the policy of hospitality to other organizations of 
the deaf. 
ty of the Deaf now uses the club parlor for its monthly meet- 
The boxing and 


which will insure a successful meeting. 
Berkeley Division of the National Fraternal Socie- 
and the barn 


dance recently given by the club were big successes and large- 
ly attended. 


ings. wrestling exhibitions 


OBITUARY 


GERTRUDE BEEKMAN McGOVERN 


Born March 11, 1886. Died April 5, 1925. 

The deceased was born in Phoenix, N. Y., and received 
her education in the Phoenix High School. 
a school for the deaf. Funeral held at the 
Trinity Church, the Rev. Dr. Jaynes officiating. Burial 
took place in the Phoenix Cemetery, Dr. Jaynes reading the 
committal service. 

Her passing will be mournful] to her many friends both deaf 


She never attended 


services were 
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and hearing, who wil] not soon forget her tor she was the 
life of every party she was with, being always ready for 
anything, a joke, a dare or a chance to help. 

She is survived by her husband, James A. McGovern and 
by five sisters, Mrs. J. Fred Keller, Mrs. Hazel Vaeth, Mrs. 
Jessie Dingman, and Mrs. H. L. Holmes, all of Syracuse, and 
Mrs. James Marshall, of Utica. 


If you hate your enemies, you will contract such a vicious 
habit of mind as by degrees will break out upon those who 


are your friends, or those who are indifferent to you—Plut- 
arch. 


HOPEFUL 
The landlord came to collect from an old negro widow. 
“Where is your husband?” 
“Poor Rastus,” she replied; “I hope he’s gone where I 
*spects he ain’t.”—Ziegler Magazine. 


Mr. Townley H, Mondeau, as he appeared when impersonating 
Abraham Lincoln 


Mr. David F. Speece made a creditable resemblance to George 
Washington 
A_ historical miracle was perpetrated when the Father of 


his Country and the Great Emancipator appeared together 


recently at an entertainment in All Souls’ Church for the Deaf,. 
in Philadelphia, 
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With The Cross-Word Puzzle Fans 


By GORDON B. ALLEN 


RUTCH has given you his photo, tubs’ and soap, 
and Japanese imitation pearl necklaces and we 
gave you a tube of Colgate’s Antiseptic, Econom- 
ical, Calcium Carbonate Ribbon Dental Cream; 
now we are going to make your hardware shine. 
We are offering two prizes, a first and second prize. The first 
prize will be a cake of Enoch Morgan's Sons’ famous genuine 
Sapolio, guaranteed to take the ‘rust off your cooking utensils 
and the corns off your toes and the freckles off your face if you 
have any. Whether Enoch is in any way related to J. P. Mor- 
gan I cannot say, nevertheless, his Sapolio is the very best—we 


use it, hence we should know. 

Our second prize will be a cute little round box of J. L. 
Frescott’s Enameline No. 4 Stove Polish (not rouge). This 
polish was manufactured in the metropolis of the world, New 
York City, which assures great satisfaction. It makes good 
shoe polish and is recommended as a very pleasing facial treat- 
ment for your maid or cook, if she is colored. No cosmetic, 
lotions, plasters or vapor sprays needed, neither is diet and 
The use of this polish for her complexion 
ay very simple and pleasing. 

We wish to state here that there was a slight error made in 
the drawing of the design, which was not noticed until too late 
to make a new cut. You will note that the vertical line follow- 
ing Vertical 63 was jumped. The letters in this vertical line are 
the two vowels “O E”. 

With this correction we feel assured that you will have little 
difficulty with the puzzle. Do not delay in sending in your solu- 
Your corns and utensils and your maid are waiting for 


fasting necessary. 


tion. 
the prizes. 


THE MAY SOLUTION AND HONOR ROLL 


| 


1 William E. Hoy, Cininnati, Ohio. 

2 Mrs. C. V. Dillenschneider, Kansas City, Missouri. 
3 Oscar M. C. Freeman, La Grange, Ga. 

4 Mary E. Hart, Savannah, Georgia. 

5 Archie B, Babcock, North Loup, Nebraska. 

6 Mrs. Maude Creech, Choice, Texas. 

7 Henry Watt, Los Angeles, California. 

8 Miss Beatrice Baker, Dallas, Texas. 

9 Claude Samuelson, Rochester, New York. 
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Dear Puzzle Editor Allen:—Inclosed you will find my solu-: 
tion to your puzzle which I took great interest in working on. 
Tenderloin is where I got stumped for awhile. I prefer to 
think it is tenderlion instead of a mispelled word. 
I wish you would send me a sample of tenderlion meat as a 
prize for my solution. Wm. E. H. 


Ask your butcher for a sample, Bill, it’s a catch. 


Dear Puzzle Editor:—Inclosed. is my solution to your puzzle. 
Since the SILENT WorKER came this evening I have worked on} 
this puzzle for one and a quarter hours. I guess I am getting 
familiar with the cross-word puzzles. I hope that this reaches 
you before the others and that I won't be kidded in regard to 
getting a good prize. Yours, Mrs. 205 VD: 


Try the June puzzle, C. V., no kidding here. 


HERE’S OUR JUNE PUZZLE, WATCH YOUR-STEP 


HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 


1 Three of a kind united. 
6 Outer skin of a fruit. 
12 Pageantry; ostentation. 


1 Young frog; polliwog. 
2 Jumbled type, (reversed). 
3 A famous deceased poet. 


13 First: at. first. 4 Ludwig Mendelssohnbartholdy, (itl.). 
5 Garment worn by Jewish high priests 

of ancient times. 

7 A common Mexican man’s name. 

8 Ireland, (abbr.). 

9 Christian Science Missionary (abbr.), 

10 A_ preposition. 

11 Used in lifting weights, (pl.). 

15 A collection of laws. 

17 Once more; on the other hand. 

18 IN-finished work; bungling workman. 

19 Want; have occasion for. 

22 Height, (abbr.). 

25 Becomes visible; comes into view. 

27 One who has gone astray, (pl.). 

30 Similar; while. 

31 Mount into the air; fly aloft. 

32 Foundation on which a thing rests. 

chief ingredient. 

Anno Domini—in the year or our 

Lord, (abbr.). 

38 Invokes aid; has recourse to, 

39 Fancy Arts, (abbr.). 


14 District of Columbia. 

14 An exclamation denoting surprise. 
18 Bertha Druggon (initials). 

19 Major baseball league (abbr.), 
20 Covering of the seed of plants. 
21 Sounded as a fog signal. 

23 Slippery and slim, 

24 Accomplish; act, (reversed). 

26 The headman of a barrio or town, 
28 Errors excepted (abbr.). 

29 jumps; rushes. 

32 A Strenr Worker writer. 

34 To court in a silly manner. 

35 Hidden stock; treasure. 

36 East Africa (abbr.). 

37 South America (abbr.). 

39 Where our food comes from, (pl_). 
41 Whirls rapidly. 

44 A kind of fruit (pl.). 33 
46 To pelt with stone. 

48 Pennsylvania. 

49 Public opinion; public report, (pl.). 
$2 A Preposition. 40 Acute; witty. 

53 An epoch. 41 A Texas young ox. 

54 Another Stent Worker pen-pusher. 42 Thus; therefore. 

43 Occupants. 

45 To merit; to deserve. 

47 Knob; knot. 

49 Trust; confidence. 

50 Master, (abbr.). 

51 To begin; to wince. ; 
57 Any vegetable infusion; supper. 
60 Often tied to a dog's tail. 

42 More than one, ¢abbr.), 

63 Easy Street, (abbr.). 


65 Missouri. 


55 A girl’s name. 

56 Used before a word begining 
with a vowel. 

58 A pronoun. 

59 Right Ascension, (abbr.). 

61 A printer’s measure. 

62 Professor of French at Gallaudet. 

64 To rove about; camble. 

66 Wet and muddy. 

67 Stenographers (abbr.) 
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ATHLETICS 


Sporting news of, by, and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department. 


Edited by F. A. MOORE 
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Albert Berg. By Gosh. 


HE FOLLOWING, from the New England Pilot, 
under the caption “Handicaps need not Hold 
Back any Man,” is quite complimentary to and 
deserved by our friend, Albert Berg. 


“One of our agents in Indianapolis, Albert Berg, is deaf, 
and teaches at the Indiana State School for the Deaf during the 
daytime, soliciting Life Insurance when he can. Yet he has 
been a very consistent producer of late—having taken an ap- 
plication almost every week since March first. _ Because Mr. 
Berg has to tell his message by means of the printed or writ- 
ten word rather than the spoken, his work is that much more 
worthy of praise. We congratulate 
him on his fine record—which only 


shows once more that few diffi- 
culties can hold out against real 
attacks. Like the visible horizon, 


they fly before these who are de- 
terminded to advance!” 


During his insurance writing 
career, Mr. Berg has placed over 
a million dollars worth of insur- 
ance in standard companies, upon 
the lives of deaf men and women. 

The deaf always rise superior to 
their handicap in one way or an- 
other; they are a cheerful, industri- 
ous people whe abide by the laws 
of the land which has educated 
them which protects 


and them as 


citizens. They are an assest to 
any commonwealth. 

But Mr. 
than the average deaf man. _ He 


has worked and 


Berg has done more 
won where rival- 
ry is fiercest. We 
Albert Berg.—The 


Journal (New York). 


congratulate 
Deaf-Mutes’ 


We are reminded by the above 
of how Dr. Hotchkiss 
gress during recitations to talk of 
football as played by the Old Boys 
at Gallaudet in the old days. One thing in particular which 
he delighted to recount was Albert Berg’s exploits as a drop- 
kicker, Dr. Hotchkiss claimed that Mr. Berg was then the best 
in that line in the District. He also claimed that Berg had no 
equal when it came to doing stunts on the horizontal bar. 

He left Gallaudet in 1887 and became the sole paid coach 
of the University of Purdue's first Varsity feotball team. Re- 
cently at the dedication exercises of the University’s new 
stadium he was the guest of the Alumni and at the Voaristy 
“P” banquet he was honored with a place at the head-table, 
Upon being asked to say something he gave out the following 
greeting: 


used to di- 


ALBERT BERG 


“Gentlemen: For reasons of health I had decided not to be 
with you today and wrote your assistant alumni secretary 
several days ago to the effect. But the request for my presence 
at your Home-Coming festivities was insistent and it was 
dificult not to respond to so generous a welcome. In my 
humble capacity as coach of Purdue’s first football team in ’87, 
this welcome is appreciated from the bottom of my heart. 

“It was not until last evening that I made up my mind to 
come and it was then too late for me to prepare a formal 
address. And, if I had time to do so, it would be submitted 
with difidence distin- 
guished a gathering as this. Any- 
way, it is a long stretch of time— 


before so 


these thirty-seven years—a_ stretch 
that almost transcends the average 
span of human life, and my recol- 
lection of incidents of those days 
is rather hazy. Remster and Bur- 
ris, manager and captain, respec- 
tively, of the team, no doubt, have 
better 

football 


“pass,” 


memories and are, to use 


vernacular, by a_ long 
then I to 
if either js here, 
I leave it to them to tell the story. 

“Perhaps you noted that I have 
left out any exalted titles to which 
Remster and Burris 
tained "87. 
back to our alma mater at a time 


better qualified 
relate them. So 


may have at- 


since When we come 
and for an occasion such as this, 
we prefer to be just the boys of 
old over again and I am sure my 
esteemed friends left their dignity 
at home and wish to be regarded 
as boys again. 

letter to the 


“Tn my assistant 


alumni I wrote a few 
things about the boys who fought 
for Purdue’s glory on the gridiron 
in the year long agone. I hope she will repeat them for me 
in some way. 


secretary, 


“In closing these few impromptu remarks, I wish to say 
that I have, with justifiable pride, followed the structure of 
football prestige that each succeeding team representing the 
Black and Gold has built upon the foundation which we of '87 
had laid.” 

We quote from the Purdue Alumnus, the University period- 
ical, under the caption “Primitive Football at Purdue,” the: 
following: 

“Early in the fall of 1887 a few enthusiastic individuals: 
called a meeting and an athletic organization was effected: 
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“At a subsequent meeting the writer suggested the colors. 


Old Gold and Black, borrowed from Princeton and, doubt-. 


less, due to the fact that he was the only party present who 
had ever seen a game played, he was chosen captain of the 
newly-organized team. 

“Suits of bed-ticking and brown canvas were made by a 
local tailor at a nominal ccst, paid from a fund mostly 
subscribed by occupants of the dorm, 

“Goals were erected on the open campus in front of the 
dorm and a mute, one Albert Berg, living in Lafayette, was 
engaged as coach at a price of one dollar per lesson. 

“This fellow had learned the game in Washington where he 
had attended school. 

Also, 


“Fancy, if you will, a mute coaching a football team! 
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football togs without shields, balloon tires, pads or protection 
fore or aft!” 

Mr. Berg was alsa sole paid coach of Butler University 
in °88 and of Franklin College in °89. He was Athletic 
Director of the Indiana School for the Deaf for over twenty 
years. He played on the school baseball and football teams 
for many years until forced to give way to younger and better 
players, and then he cfficiated subsequently as umpire and 
referee. 

While at Gallaudet he was with that famous team “The 
Kendalls” in both baseball and football. Only men of brains 
could aspire and win a place on such a team and so we do 
not wonder that Mr. Berg is now making a success in the 
Insurance field. 


BUFFALO SACS 


Standing, left to right—W. Myle, B. Rata, F. Krahling, L. Wanat. 
Sitting—L. Mohn, T. Hinchey, T. Hunt, A. Rybaren. 


Bowling 


SILENT RECREATIONAL LEAGUE OF ST. PAUL 


The West 1924 champions, rolling 4,060 to 3,813 in the five 
games April 5, 1925, on the Pfister Alleys, St. Paul, Minn., 
won the championship of the Silent Recreation League from 
the South team champicns of 1925. 

To Rudolph Poelzer, of the West team, went the individu- 
al honors for the afternoon. He collected for a 1,046 grand 
total. Close behind him was Joseph Walser of the South 
team with 893, made with scores of 235 and 224 in the second 
and fifth games and other 3 games below 162. 

Not so strange to say, Rudolph Poelzer had only an errer 


in his run of 1,046. It was almost perfect bowling. 


Russell Fetzer took single honors with 240 with five strikes, 
two spares and an error in the fourth game. 

Michael Harrer, captain of the South team, is on the sick 
list. 

The sixth game did not bowl through the captains’ agree- 


ment. The West team is 247 points ahead the South team. 
STANDING OF CLUBS AT END OF FIRST HALF 
Games Won Lost Ave. 
We as a ae ee 36 20 16 750-7 
we SELB re Oe he OE rE Gegeet aee 36 19 17 751-28 
Nari 36 656 ies 2s BS eee 36 18. 18 736-19 
LOTT enn rts ae Sle tee ene peer pee rg we ne 36 15 21 728-25 
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STANDING OF CLUBS AT END OF SECOND HALF : 42: Feed - McNabb, North =... 64 148 

: Games Won Lost Ave. iS. sonepn Sante  Weet 52 es ks as 67 144-20 

Soutie 5 ee de ee ee 36 28 g 764-27 oe. ay Welter, Ease: 23.635. 2 362 2. 30 143-5 
WEN ne ian, Degree eon ee eS 36 21 15 770-35 ido ged Wetter, North... 2.5. =. 5 os 35 142-25. 
Bi ce 36 de RA BSS A Fabn Langtord, Ean... 050. 7. ee 
PR or Se es i coer eaaeek See 36 11 25 725-22 12. Avaiter Faliwe, South, 2.525505. 63 141-16 

18% ced, Chenmvert. North |<. 2 5223 2 71 141-1 

SEASON'S RECORDS a9. “Royal Savage; North (2. 2 es 21 140-7 

High 3 games team total, North 2,526. on. ered Aah, Kemet. oe ies ae sass 72 139-55 
High 1 game team total, South 907. oi. eosst: Elliott, “West: 2... 42 136-24 
High 3 games individual, total, Wilczek 636. we Meewpon Berke, West: 3. ee 36 136-13 
High 1 game individual, total, Poelzer 257. j 232 @harence Marsh, North |... 0200-25. 2.553. 43 129-41 
: 2a, awrence Ryan, Fast 2. 52. anaes 15 117-11 


Rudolph Poelzer won the individual bowling honors of the 
Silent Recreation League with the grand average of 171-62. 
The league schedule ended March 30. William Wilczek, cap- — ieee eee 3 
tian of the North team, was a close second with the average ¥ 2, ee 
of 170-41. g Sees sea 
fi 
Sez 75 | 261 Sefton eee | 


The North bowlers captured a majority of the Silent Re- Sed = {007 
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They had the high three game total 
The South team shot high 


creation League honors. 
as a resulting cf counting 2,526. 
team game with 907. 

The high single for three games was won by William Wil- 
czek with 636. The high individual single game total was 
257 for Rudolph Poelzer. The following are the averages: 


: Games Ave. 
: Bet cia ee or zs Baas grees cabin in the wilds of New Mexico near Santa Fe, where Powell 
“. Be ee a a a oe SLR Ae Ego oe ilson and a party of deaf hunters spent several days last winter. 
Ro Na Dae Geetha sees eae 71 167-43 
4, Dante: Ungaretti,- West: .:. 255 5246s 8 66 MS12. 5 Se ee 
5. Michael Barrer, South 2.0002. es 60 162-36 It is a physical impossibility for any one to be happy ——— 
G22 eel PSMA, OS sg SS es iin oe a 72 161-31 exercise and a sense of humor. 
7:. Joseph “Walnet,- South: oo. ce 39 157-33 o—o—o 
8. August Brueske, South .................. 72 —-156-19 We judge athletes as well as others by contrast—all good_ 
9. William Hennaman, East ................ 65 153-24 things go by pairs. 
10, ‘Russell’ Fetver, “West 5 000 ae 70 149-53 o—o—o 
$52 Michael Alm ant 34 AS eee 36 148-15 A really good athlete never shows off. 


AKTHUR L. ROBERTS, 


O. W. UNDERHILL, First Vice-President 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second Vice-President 


17 Lucile Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


F. A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 


School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


Organized 1800. Incorporated 1900. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Dear Member:—After an existence of forty-five years dur- 
ing which time its officers have ungrudgingly given of their 
time and services in behalf of the Deaf, the National Associa- 
tion is making its first concrete effort to LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP. 


It is not necessary to relate the record of this organization. 


increase its 


It has had but ene purpose—to work for and to protect the 
rights of the Deaf. In! this purpose it has succeeded fairly 
well but not to that extent to which it would like to attain. 
This is because of insufficient funds with which to procure the 
services of paid officers who can devote their entire time to 
the work. 


In order to hasten the Association on to the realization of 
‘its ambitions, you are urged to become a life-member. Your 
fee will go into the Endowment Fund which is now over 
‘$8000, and which has a potential income of about $500. As 
soon as this income is sufficiently large permanent officers will 
ibe engaged. 


The Association meets in convention in Washington, D. C., 
in the summer 
Fund over the 
‘$10.00. This is 
do in behalf of 
‘so, instead of sending us your annual dues, will you not be- 
come a life-member, and get your friends to do likewise? 

Yours in behalf of the Association, 
FRED A. MOORE, 
Secretary-Treaurer, N. A. D., 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


of 1926, and we are attempting to push the 
$10,000 mark before then. The fee is only 
not much considering the great good it will 
the Deaf. We know you agree with us in this, 


PAYMENT OF DUES 


Dues become payable on June 1. Notifications have been 
sent out to every member on our files,*but of course there 


many 


are 
the 


who 


have changed addresses without 


informing 
Secretary and so have failed to receive any notification. 
ad- 
the 


Will such members please send in dues and change of 
dresses to the Secretary-Treasurer? This will be doing 
Association a great favor. 

Dues should be sent to FreperickK A. Moore, School for the 


Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


UNVEILING OF THE GALLAUDET MONUMENT 
AT HARTFORD 

Dr. Fox, Professor Drake, and Mr. O’Rourke, the com- 

mittee of the association in charge of the erection of the Gal- 

laudet monument replica at Hartford, have advised the presi- 


dent that the work will be completed by Laber Day of the 
present year. 
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358 E. 59th St.. Chicago, Ill. ue 
THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member us 

99 Fr. Washington Ave., N. Y. City. Ls 

oF 

J, W. HOWSON, Board Member ue 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. oS 

oF 

EDW. S. FOLTZ, Board Member ue 

Schoo! for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. uF 

al 

a 

organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf ie 
uc 


The New England deaf, who wish to attend the unveiling 
exercises, and Mr. Michael Lapides, president of the Hartford 
School Alumni Association, are in favor of holding the exer- 
cises on Labor Day to enable many to attend who otherwise 
could not come. 

Therefore; as president of the National Asscciation of the 
Jeaf, 1 hereby designate Labor Day, Monday, September 7th, 
1925, as the date on which the Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
monument will be unveiled on the grounds of the American 
School for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut. 

I have appointed Mr. Michael Lapides, president of the 
Hartford School Alumni, to head a committee of representa- 
tive New England deaf, which committee will have charge 
of all local arrangements for the unveiling at Hartford. 
of this be announced 
ARTHUR L. Roserts, 

President. 


The other members committee will 


in due time. 


Chicago, May 14, 1925. 


ODIE 

First vice-president of the present Adminstration of the 
N. A. D. He is supervising teacher of the Manual Department 
and faculty director of athletics of the Florida School for 


W. UNDERHILL 


the, Deaf. 
Herald. 


He is also associate editor of the Florida School 
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RECENT issue of the Dallas Morning News, 
contains a statement that pretty nearly ran me 
red-headed. One part of the article which I 
objected to very strongly, was where it stated 
“this is said te be the first service of the kind 
ever held in a Dallas Church.” What I resent is the influence 
that Dallas has never had religious seriveces for the Deaf peo- 
ple, when, in truth and fact, we have had classes at both the 
1st- Baptist’ Church and the 1st Presbyterian churches for the 


THE DALLAS SILENTS BASKETBALL PLAYERS IN CIVIES 


past twenty-five, and ten years. Further along Mr. Baker, the 


man who is to give the services states that out of 100,000 deaf 
people said to be in the United States, at least 75,000 are with- 


out pastoral care. This stigma is a flagrant falsehood in- 


so far as there is a church or a class for deaf people in prac- 


tically every city of any size in the country. But again the 


Daily Press-gave us a dirty dig and refused to help remove 
the stimma thereof when the writer wrote a reply to the article 


giving facts. The article to which I refer is given below for 


your comment: 


DALLAS MAY GET MISSION FOR DEAF 

A special service for deaf-mute, said to be the first service 
of the kind ever held in a Dallas church, will be held at the 
Trinity English Luthern Church, Forest avenue and Meadow 
street, at 3:30 o'clock Sunday afternoon with the Rev. Hc. 
Baker of Kansas City in the pulpit. All deaf and dumb peo- 
ple in Dallas are invited to the service, said the Rev. W. F. 
Klindworth, pastor of the church. ; 

Mr. Baker is traveling all over Texas speaking in the in- 
terest of establishing missions for deaf mutes where needed. 

“This will be the first effort of the Lutheran Church to es- 
tablish deaf mute missions:in Texas.” Mr. Klindworth said. 
“There are said to be about 100,000 deaf mutes in the United 
of that number 75,000 are at present without past- 
oral care. The Luthern Church of the Missouri Synod has 
sixteen hearing ministers devoting their entire time to mis- 
sionary work among the deaf, serving twelve organized con- 
gregations and 110 preaching stations in the United States 


and Canada.” 


States and 


The Radio. What, if any, are the possibilities of the 
Radio? Such a question proponded to a hearing person would, 
for the possibilities- are unlimited, 
Is there any hope that the 


ention of a Radio .by 


of course, need no answer, 
> 
but what about the deaf people: 


not too distant future may see the inv 


means of which deaf people in one part of the country may 


converse with those in the other parts? Bosh! Bunk! Idiot! 
Impossible Do I see my deaf friends giving these exclama- 
tions, or is it the slang sign, one fist closed with the thumb of 
the other hand jabbed down into the closed fist? ? ? Rave on 
those who do not believe in the possibilities, but for me I am 
willing to believe anything. Ten years age anybody who so 
much as mentioned the idea that someday people would be 
listening to others talk thousands of miles away without the 
aid of wires would have been considered a fit subject for the 
They called Franklin a Fool. 


But today they are idols of history. 


Insane Asylum. Fulton was 
just a poor dumb dub. 
It is my belief that within the next decade there will be per- 
fected a radio machine, with the aid of which a person may be 
able to see the performer who is singing, playing or lecturing 
over his favorite station. With such a device on the market, 
why shouldn’t the deaf utilize it? 

Right now they send pictures by radic, from Europe to 
America, so why shouldn't we deaf people within the next 
decade be able to use the radio for long distance talks. Imag- 
ine being able to have Bro. Pach, or Bro. Gibson of the Frat 


give a lecture to the pupils of the Texas School for the Deaf 


THE DALLAS SILENTS BASKETBALL TEAM 
Kerr, 


Earnest 


Left to righi—John Stampley, (c)- forward; Doyle forward ; 


George Durham, forward; John Sheppard, forward; Barnes, 


guard; Raymond Payne, guard; Troy E. Hill, center. The little 
Runt in civies is “Judge” C. L. Talbot, our official scoter and 
Yes-Man 
at Austin, while the lecturer was comfortably _ sitting 


in his home or office in Chicago, or New York, Let's hope 
this comes while we may be alive to witness the great feat. 
Boy, what a joy_to be able to tune in on Station FRAT and 
tell Kemp the office boy to go jump in Lake Michigan, and 
then tune off before he can frame a relpy. 


The Dallas Silents, is the name under which the Basket- 
ball team of the Dallas Silent Athletic Club, has competed in 
the M-vior City League in Dallas, Texas, the past two years. 
Organized two years ago with only two players who had real- 
ly ever had any school training as basketball players, and play- 
ing through their first season by ending in last place in both 
the City League and the Sunday School League, the Silents 
have rapidly come forward to where they are now one of the 


most feared teams in the city. Not that they are champions, 
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but it has been broadcasted over the City, that a team that 
plays the Silents must need extend itself to the limit. 

Probably the greatest feat performed by the Silents through- 
eut the past season was their game with the Dallas Power & 
Light team, City Champions this year, The Powermen are 
players. of college experience, the pick of the players in North 
Texas, and in the games they played they scored at least 50 
points or more in every game except the first time they played 
the Silents. Several of the Powermen’s games were won by 
70 to 0 scores, and we feel justly proud of the fact that we 
held them to a 13 to 6 score in our first game. Another thing 
we are proud of is that during the second half of this game 
they failed to register a single point. 

Another feat of which we feel justified in boasting, is that in 
the two years of our existence we have brought the Texas 
School for the Deaf and the Oklahoma School for the Deaf 


a a oe 


Harold Dunham, crack forward on the Texas School for the Deaf 

Basketball team; Dunham, a veteran of the team won the Athletic 

Club medal as the most valuable player during the 1922-23 season, 

and has proved a great goal shooter in all the seasons of his play. It 

awas due to a great deal of his accurate goal to sing that the Texas 

School jor the Deaf won the Academic Championship of Texas for the 
1924-25 season. 


Basketball teams to Dallas, both of which schools are over 175 
miles from Dallas. Last year Texas defeated us 29 to 20, and 
this year Oklahoma beat us 20 to 17 in very exciting games in 
-which we held the lead up until the last few minutes of play, 
when three long distance shots sewed up the game for the 
Oklahoma boys. 

At the close of the City League season the deaf team was in 
-second place and would have won undisputed possession there- 
to had the schedule been played through, but the other teams 
dropped by the wayside with three games to play, so we have 
to be content with our claim to second place tied by the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank. 

An effort was made to play Little Rock, Arkansas Silents 
this year. 

Results of games played by the team is listed below: 
“Pallas: Silents .........-. 22 Summitt Play Park 

- See EIEN 6 Dallas Power & Light ...... 13 
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Mrs aah ae ae eee 5: Post Oie 32 ee 18 
ec bee ie 11 American Exchange Bank ..12 
pa Gare 10 -Summitt- Park sce aS 

Me ee aus Vee a 5 Dallas Power & Light ..... 55 

Sn oe eee tie aoe 15 Thrift Packing Co ........ 14 

Hea eel cls Ete SU nig 11 American Exchange Bank .. 8 

Met eee eR ey 2 Thrift Packing Co ........ 9 

PE ese ae ee 4° Sarmmitt: Park: (cs. eG 3 

a dened arnar cee. FS 2 Dallas Power & Light Co .. 0 

Ae ee Beet, ey: eee 2 sPest (Office 2505. 0 ae 0 

Bo Lag ae Capen 2 Post: Ofting 2 ois on es t) 

Mira Sine e a age os 2 American Exchange Bank .. 0 

Sieg seat ar ee L 2.-Thrift Packing Co. <>. ..5.55 0 

St 3 ea Sy sas 15 Highland Park H. S. ...... 54 

i Bat one pee 14 Dallas Academy .......... 42 

joes TENS sinh dpe ea 8 Dallas University ......... 50 

OS Eas ays ee 17 West Dallas High School .. 6 

teagan ortry »-..-13 Ft. Worth Power Co. ...... 27 

Ma a MEE 14. AS aT, I ata a 34 

OR ae Ria se ae oro 17 Okla. School for Deaf ..... 20 

Rs Opera Sone cag 19: Waco: Silents ci hector cass 17 

The personal of the team this year is as follows: Captain 


and forward, John Stampley; Doyle Kerr, John Sheppard 
George Durham, forwards; Ernest Barnes, Raymond Payne, 
and William Burns, guards; Troy Hill, center. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF TEXAS 


Joshua James Davis, aged seventy-nine years young, whose 
likeness the StmLENT WorKER readers see in this article, no 
doubt smiles up his sleeves occasionally, as he listens to the 
youngsters of the present age prate about their abilities, their 
experiences in the world, their romances, their troubles, etc. 
Were he of the prating kind, Dad Davis could tell some 
mighty interesting tales, and tales that would cause the pres- 
ent day adventurist among the deaf to go hide for pure shame. 

A true southerner of the old South, Joshua James Davis 
first saw the light of day on July 12th, 1846, at Clinton, 
Georgia, where his parents, who were well to do plantation 
owners at that time resided. 

What little book learning 
Georgia School for the Deaf located at Cave Springs, Georgia, 
where he attended school a scant four years. Yet while not 
possessing a higher education in the sense of some of these 
young sports of today who classify the people they meet into 
the educated and the uneducated, according 
“Dad” possesses a greater store of sound 
common sense than a good many of the self-styled educated 
sports, who after completing the required courses at the 
schools classify themselves as the Great and Only Its on the 
universe. “Dad” can talk intelligently upon any known sub- 
ject, and his vast store of knowledge would surprise some of 
our college graduates, 

It was while attending the School for the Deaf, at Cave 
Springs, Georgia, that “Dad” met and wooed his beautiful 
wife, who was then Miss Nannie Morriss. ‘“Dad’s” good wife 
was born in North Carolina, but completed her education in 
Georgia, where she met and was captivated by the handsome 
Joshua. Joshua and Nannie were married May 13th, 1868, 
and from that time until her death October 10th, 1915, this 
splendid couple were constant companions, never having the 
petty differences which crop up so often in the present day 
married life.. Theirs was indeed a true romance, and their 
long and useful married life an example to the present 
generation. 

The fruits of this union were seven splendid children, four 
of whom were born deaf, and two of the others becoming hard 
of hearing in later years. Of the children of Joshua and Nan- 


“Dad” ever received was. at the 


two groups, 
to their own ideas. 
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nie Davis, two are well known to the majority of the deaf 


people of the United States, these two W. H. Davis and Rob-- 


ert L. Davis, are both teachers in the Texas Sehool for the 
Deaf, and are ranked highly both as to their mental capa- 
bilities and their everyday common sense. W. H. Davis, the 
eldest of the children of Joshua and Nannie Davis, is in my 
opinion one of the smartest deaf men in the United States 
today. All of the Davis children and grand children are above 
the average as far as their mental abilities are concerned. 
Robert L., the baby of the family, entered Gallaudet College 
at the age of 16 years and Grace, the daughter of W. H. 
Davis, will graduate from the Texas School for the Deaf at 
the age of 15 years, but will not be allowed to go to college 
for another year or so, as her 
all-knowing father does not de- 
sire to have her known as a 
child prodigy. 


The children of Jcshua and 


Nannie Davis are all healthy 
and prospering, all except one 
owning their own cars, and 


everyone of them owning their 
own homes. 

To get back to “Dad,” during 
the Civil War, “Dad” 
was in constant peril, as he was 


Davis, 


open to suspicion by all the Un- 
ion soldiers, and at one time 
was caught by the Union sol- 
diers, who did not believe that 
he was deaf, and would have 
dealt badly with him but for 
the interference of a young Nor- 
who had a 


Illinois 


thern Lieutenant, 
deaf brother in 
knew sufficient of the sign lan- 
“Dad.” 
It is one cf “Dad’s” greatest de- 


who 
guage to converse with 


lights to recount this experience 
and tell of the long talks he had 
with his The 
states caused 


northern friend. 
war between the 
much misery in the Davis fami- — “phe Daddy of ‘em all.” Mr. 
ly, and Joshua who had hereto- 
fore been a son of a well-to-do Rivs*: 
family, at the termination of the 
war, became just another one cf 
the “Pore white trash,” as the 
ex-slaves were wont to call them. “Dad’s” father lost 75 bales 
of cotton, when cotton was selling for 50 cents a pound, which 
in these days was considerable money. 

Joshua James Davis moved his family to Texas in the 
year 1896, where he has continuously resided since. Since 
coming to Texas “Dad” has owned three different farms, and 
has prospered and been happy. Being of industrious habits 
and too active to sit around the house doing nothing, “Dad” 
simply has to be doing something all the time. While visiting 
his daughter, Mrs. W. A. Barnes, in Dallas, he took daily 
walks to.and from town, a distance of five miles each way. 


te 

Prof. W. H. Davis; Prof. R. L. Davis, father-in-law of Prof. R. M. 

Grandfather of prof. Inez Wood, all connected with the Texas 

School for the Deaf, and father of J. Batt Davis, of Waco, champion 

hog grower of Texas; Tom Davis, of Ft. Worth, Texas, and Mrs. Wm 
A. Barnes, of Dallas Texas. 


One seeing him on his daily constitutional hikes would never 
guess that he lacks only a year being four score years old. 
Last summer, while spending a month or so with his son, J. 
Batt Davis, in Waco, “Dad,” to show that he still is as strong 
as many of the young ‘uns, went out and picked three bales 
of cotton by his lonesome. 

Although having spent a life of usefulness, and having 
“Dad” probably 
never will have an adventure which gave him the thrill or 
the scare as the one he had at Bishop, Texas, some ten years. 
ago. It seems that “Dad” and Waymand Brinkley, a deaf 
boy who was working for him on the farm, were out in the 
fields chopping cotton or corn one day, when an ornery 


been through many exciting adventures, 


rattlesnake disputed the right 
of way with “Dad.” Now, to 
most human beings, the mere 


presence of a rattlesnake in the 
neighborhood would have been 
sufficient excuse for abdicating, 
but “Dad” don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word quit, so he dis- 
puted the rattler’s right of way, 
and the one dead 
rattlesnake and one mighty near 
dead “Dad,” his escape being 
due to the quick action of Brink- 


result was 


ley in sucking the poison from 
the wound, and to “Dad’s” 
“Dad” 
laugh last at the 


irom 

lived te 
rattler, but 
readily states that he does not 


constitution. 


care to repeat the experience. 

Although you do not find Jos- 
hua J. Davis listed in the SILENT 
Worker's Who’s Who, he ranks. 
in the front among the deaf of 
today, and had he the advant- 
ages of higher education that 
many of the northern deaf had 
in those days, he would be a 
shining light on the deaf hori- 
zon and would without doubt 
rank up with Hodgson, Cloud 
and the others of the well known. 
deaf of about his age. 

Although he will be 80 years- 
old in July, “Dad,” hasn’t show- 
ed the least sign of slowing up, 
and will probably be living and joking with the next genera- 
tion, after a good many of us young roosters who have 
dissipa‘ed our lives are dead and gone. His advice to those 
who desire to live long and useful lives, is to refrain from all 
bad habits, go to bed early, get up early, and work hard, 
which is good advise. 


Davis, of Texas, the father of 


MAY THIS GRAND OLD MAN OF TEXAS LIVE MANY 


LONG AND USEFUL YEARS. 


A business, like the plants in the field, begins to go to. 
seed as soon as it stops growing. 
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Gallaudet College 


By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


> HE ANNUAL Co-ed interclass indoor meet, which 
was held in the girls’ gymnasium on Friday 
afternoon, April 3rd, marked the close of the 
gymnasium season. The fact that this events is 
the most outstanding one in the history of the 
Co-eds’ College sportmanship, should be noted. At this meet, 
the Class of 1925, which is composed of only seven girls, won 
their fifth straight victory. ‘The Senior ‘Girls, starting in the 
Preparatory Year with a squad of twenty, had hitherto held 
their title to the class championship cup for four successive 
"years. Weinona Edwards and Emma Sandberg deserve to be 
accredited with so brilliant a record made by the Seniors, the 
former scoring forty-one points and the latter thirty-nine and 
a third points. 

With the Senior Class leading the events by eighty-one and 
a third points, the Sophomore Class won the second place by 
fifty-eight points, and the third place went toward the Fresh- 
man Class, entitled to seventeen points. Dr. Hall, Mr. Hughes 
and Miss Nelson acted as judges. The following is the list 
of eyents in their order and winners of each event: 


EVENTS 

Wands—Sandberg, first; Ozbun, second; Newton, third. 

Swedish—Sandberg, first; Ozbun, second; Edwards, third. 

Indian Clubs—Sandberg, ist; Ozbun, 2nd; Decbson, 3d. 

Dumb-bells—Sandberg, 1st; Caldwell, 2nd; Clark, 3rd. 

Parallel Bars—Edwards, Ist; Caldwell, 2nd; Ozbun, 3d. 

Parallel Bars (side) —Pdwards, Ist; Sandberg, 2nd; Clark, 3d. 

High Boom—Edwards, 1st; Ozbun, 2nd; Sandberg, 3rd. 

Window Ladder—Edwards, 1st; Sandberg, 2nd; Caldwell, 3d. 

Horse (side)—Edwards, 1st; Slandberg, 2nd; McVan, 3rd. 

Horse (center)—Edwards, Ist; Sandberg, 2nd; McVan, 3rd. 

High Ladder (no turn) Edwards, 1st; Ozbun, 2nd; McVan, 3d. 

High Ladder (turn) Edwards, 1st; McVan, 2nd; Sandberg, 3d. 

Ropes—Sandberg, Ist; Wilhelm, 2nd; Ozbun, 3rd. 

Jumping for height—Newton, ist; Leszezynski, 2nd. 

Relay Race—Sophomore Class. 

& 

Saturday evening, April 4th, the Gallaudet College Women’s 
Athletic Association celebrated 
in the co-eds’ refectory. 


their ninth annual banquet 
The dining+room was appropriately 
decorated with class pennants, trophies and gymnastic appa- 
ratus. Against the vivid green background of palms and ferns 
were about fifty girls arrayed in their evening gowns of bril- 
liant colors in contrast with the black attire of several men 
guests. 


follows: 


The menu was beautifully appointed, and was as 


Saltines 
Celery 


Cream of Tomato Scup 
Radishes Olives 
Chicken a la Maryland 
Potato Fluff Brown Gravy 
Green Peas 
Parker House Rolls 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Nut Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 
Salted) Nuts Mints 
Demi Tasse 


Toastmaster: Emma Sandberg, 725 


Miss Cornelia Rauch 
Mary Dobson, ’25 
Esther Forsman, ’27 


President Hall, awarded indcor meet badges to the winners 
of each event, and also smal] G’s to the winners of the highest 
number of individual points: Weinona Edwards, °25, 41 
points; Emma Sandberg, ’25, 394 points, and Edythe Ozbun, 
°27, 17 points. Coach Hughes presented Captain, Kannapell, 
27; Dobson, '25; Sandberg, ’25; Newton, ’25; Ozbun, ’27, and 
Clark, 28, with basket-ball letters. Manager Jackson, ’25, 
received an honorary letter G. Bowser, Nelson, and Wheeler, 
all of the Preparatory Class, received honorable mention. 

& 

Sunday afternoon, the fifth, Professor Drake took charge of 
the chapel services, and tock as his subject, Henry Drum- 
mond’s “The Supreme Good.” The attention of the students 
was aroused by the speaker's vivid clearness in sign language, 
and the talk was greatly appreciated by those who attended 
the sermon. 

i> <] 

No holiday was observed during the Easter week-end. How- 
ever, Easter Sunday afternoon, out of reverent feeling for 
the cccasion, the members of the Preparatory Class held their 
Sunday School concert in the chapel, and make a success of it. 
To open the program Julia Jondle rendered a prayer. Lera 
Roberts declaimed “Christ is Risen.’ A text on “Easter,” 
which was given by David Peikoff, was followed by a hymn, 
“Resurgam,” by Thomas Peterson. 
with prayer. 


Dr. Ely closed the concert 


& 

Dr. Ely, on the evening of the eighth, awarded letters G to 
the basket-ball players of the last season. Those who received 
letters were Captain Bradley, ’26; Wallace, ’26< Scarvie, ets 
Massinkoff, ’28; Miller, ’28 and Riddle, ’28. Byouk, and Hol- 
dren and Wondrack of the Preparatory Class, received honor- 
able mention. 
Knauss, ’26. 


An honorary G was also given to Manager 


& 

Saturday evening, the eleventh, a literary meeting of the 
O. W. L. S. was held in the Girls’ Reading Room. Professor 
Hughes introduced his reading from Anatole France’s “The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife.” He deserves to be highly 
praised for his masterful deliverance of the story in versatile 
sign language. Several of the Senior girls, by the way; had 
been invited to attend a play of the same title during their 
first year here by the exclusive Colonial Schoel girls, but un 
fortunately they could not, due to the lack of an interpreter, 
pick up the whole thread of the story. Indeed, the members 
were favored with good fortune when Mr. Hughes appeared 
to deliver the reading. 

After the reading, a character contest took place with Janie 
Curry, '26, disguised as Peter Pan; Mabel Armstrong, ’28, as 
the Woman of 1901, and Della Kittleson, P.C,, as a scarecrow. 
The scarecrow won the approval of the judges. Next came a 
short play, “Fate,” in which Marie Parker, ’28 yas the Girl; 
Edythe Ozbun, '27, as the Burglar; Alice McVan, ’28, as the 
Detective; Mary Kannapell, ’27, as the Boy, participated. 
Ethel Newman, ’26, and Oleta Brothers, ’27, tock part in a 
dialogue, “June 10, 1925.” Gladys Hansen, ’28, rendered 
Rudyard Kipling’s “My Rival.” Margaret Jackson, '25, acted 
as Critic. 5 

& 

The Spring vacation, to which every one had looked for- 
ward with eagerness, at last came during the week of April 
15-20th. The much needed change of scenery was welcome to 
every one, so the boys spent these days at their dear old camp 
Gallaudet at Great Falls, while the Co-eds chose Kamp Kah- 


lert, which is under the management of the Y. W. C. A., near 
Galloway, Md., as their ideal sojourn. It is reported that 
the weatherman played hide and seek with the puzzled Gal- 
Jaudetites at the Falls. As for the Co-eds’ camp, everything 
was ideal, just as it should be, with the exception that it 
rained cats and dogs one afternoon. The launching parties, 
rowing, hiking, reading, eating and sleeping were the popular 
pastimes. The savory dishes prepared by the Co-eds’ hired 
colored chef were so tempting that afterwards most of the girls 
tipped five more pounds of flesh tc the scale! And every one 
came back, alive and refreshed, not to mention a thick coat of 
sunburn and additional freckles. 


Tuesday, the twenty-first found the reluctant students back 
at their books, much abused in the course of five days. 

Friday evening, the twenty-feurth, the first literary meeting 
of the Gallaudet College Literary Society for the third term 
was held in the chapel. Professor Guire, '21, rendered a read- 
ing on “The Channing Way Derby.” This extremely interest- 
ing subject dealt with incidents the speaker had witnessed at 
the University of California where he had attended for two 
years to obtain his M.S. degrees. A dialogue, “Camp Gallau- 
det,” by George Brookins, '26, and John Young, ’26, received 
rounds of applause. Albert Rose, '27, declaimed “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat” in an entertaining manner, James Beauchamp, 
25, acted as critic. The meeting over, a social took place. 
Under the auspices of the Saturday Night Dramatic Club, 
refreshments were served. 

Miss Peet, prefessor of English and French, was hostess to 
the members of the Junior Class at a card party, which was 
held in her new abode. Miss Peet, by the way, has mowed 
from Kendall Green to reside in the Methodist Building which 
is just in the vicinity of the Congressional Library and the 
Capitol. It is reported that every one enjoyed the evening 
theroughly, 


Pause man one moment in thy busy strife 

And think how short thy little span of life; 

How brief the longest life alloted thee, 

But O, how boundless is eternity! 

Eternity!—O strange! O fearful word! 

Teach me to feel its solemn truth, O Lord: 

Teach me how brief the time here given, 

To live for thee and to prepare for Heaven. 
—Mary Lewis. 


FOR SALE 
Religious Essays, written for the Deaf. Silent Worker 
Refund if dissatisfied. 
Rev. O. Schroeder, 2204 Bunts Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


print. Fifteen cents in stamps. 


USEFUL BOOK FOR THE ADULT 
DEAF 
NGLISH PHRASES AND IDIOMS 
“written by Dr. J. L. Smith, a deaf man 
and head teacher in the School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn., and published by the Ohio 


School. It is in a sense a self educator in 
language. Price $1.50. By mail post paid, 
$1.60. The book will be sent on receipt of 
this amount. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Address, State School for the Deaf, 
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Evelyn, hearing child of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Long, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., aged 2 years. The mother was 
before marriage Edna Snell, a former pupil of the 


New Jersey School. 


David and Mortimer, 
of Mr. and Mrs. 


fourteén months old twin sons 
Samuel Glassner, of Newark, N. qT. 


awe wnt ate Anal ea Tomcat 
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A Few Facts About The Deaf In China 


China's present resources are insufficient to enable her to 
give educational facilities to her thousands of little deaf 
children. 

There are only seven schools for the deaf in the whole of 
China and these are small owing to lack of funds and 
teachers. Less than two hundred deaf children are in school 
at the present time. 

Since the beginning of the work for the deaf 158 pupils 
have been taught in the Chefoo School—i11 boys and 47 
girls. 

Graduates of the School for the Deaf in Chefoo are earn- 
ing from $10.00 to $30.00 per month. Five are teaching, 
and a number of the boys are employed by the Commercial 
Press Ltd, in Shanghai. Others are at home helping on the 
farm, or in the shop of a relative. 

The Chefoo School appeals to the Christian world to help 
China educate her little deaf children. 

Gifts form the deaf and their friends in America and Great 
Britain have been the means of making the Chefoo School 
is well equipped, and pleasantly housed in a 
beautiful situation. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in U. S. A., partially supports the Chefoo School. The sal- 
ary of the missionary in charge of the school is paid by the 
Presbyterian Board. 

The management needs $5,000.00 extra yearly, in order 
‘to maintain the present standard of work being done in the 
‘Chefoo School. This must be raised by special gifts. 

A fund is also needed to help the normal training of teachers. 

Another trained foreign teacher is needed and her salary. 
‘There are teachers who would like to come for training and 
there are missionaries who would be glad to send them but 
they lack the necessary funds. More scholarships are needed 
at ence. 


one which 


It costs $60.00 a year to support a pupil. Send money in 
drafts on New York, or London, or by International Money 
Orders. Do not change into silver. 

Gifts may be sent direct to the School by cheque made out 
to maintain the present standard of work being done in the 
of the Presbyterian Board, in New York City, if sending 
through the Board ask for a “Yellow order” to send to us. 


LETTER BY A CHINESE DEAF-MUTE 


Hangchow, China., February 6, 1925 
My dear Teacher, Miss Carter: 

Having received your favor of January 26th. Ming Gu 
and I are very glad to wish you a Happy New Year in 
return. (This refers to the Chinese New Year which began 
Jan. 24th.) 

As. requested by you, I am now writing the following re- 
garding the condition of my school. 


Owing to the dreadful occurrence of civil war in Checkiang 
and Kiangsu Provinces, we have had only twenty-one pupils, 
‘both boys and girls, the past year. If the next battle field 
is in Checkiang Province as some have presupposed, I am 
afraid we shall have fewer pupils this coming term. But 
two new deaf children have already registered as free 
pupils. I am sorry to say that many poor deaf children are 
kept away because of the lack of enough money to give them 
food to eat, although we do not ask them to pay tuition. 
We would have more than thirty pupils this term if we 
received them all. 

I know there is the same difficulty in the Chefoo School, but 
J believe you are far better off than we are because we are 


in extreme difficulty. The school is liable to be discontinued 
and would be closed now if it were not for my strong op- 
position and great effort. Rev. K. T. Yu who formerly was 
a strong supporter has rendered a great deal of help in 
previous years, but he is discouraged by bad circumstances, 
so the migration of the school to Shanghai is but a vapor. 
Now that we receive no help from former promoters who, 
I believe, supported the school for my father’s sake, not for 
mercifulness; we are too incompetent in an economical sense 
to support and continue the school. 

Our teaching staff includes my second brother, Tien Si, who 
teaches the lip-reading, and my third brother Tien Zen 
who teaches drawing, Mr. Gao teaches the Bible. My wife 
and I are in charge of all the other affairs of the school. 

I am glad to hear you will sometimes before 
you leave for furlough. I am afraid the school will become 
smaller unless through the mighty care of our Lord. I am 
worrying as no one appears to care for us. 

Fortunately, I see new light in the fact that there are many 
pupils. Among our twenty-one pupils only twelve are able 
to pay the whole school fees and the rent. Nine pupils are 
wholly dependent upon contributions for their food. More- 
over, the rent of the house has to be paid each month in ad- 
vance. 


visit us 


The more | write the more I feél great sorrow, so let me 
close this letter with the prayer—‘Oh, Lord, Thou wilt care 
for us,” 

Your very sincere pupil, 
Tse Tein Fu. 

P. S. A baby, our third, was born last year. 
girl now eleven months old. 
complexion is fine. 


A hearing 
Her face is beautiful and her 
Ming Gu and I are very glad to have 
her. She always cries when she sees other babies with toys. 
May we have the honor of receiving one doll from you. 
Mail it to us later if you have none now. 
advance. 


Thanking you in 


Minc Gu anp Tse Tren Fu. 
Note:—Ming Gu was also a pupil at the Chefoo School 
for a few years. She married Tse Tien Fu several years 
ago. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE LETTERS 
DURING THE YEAR 10924 


At the School for the Deaf in Chefoo 
“Through the National Christian Council I have heard of 
your school for the deaf. May I ask if you could receive 
two girls from the same family, born deaf?........ I think 
their parents could pay something toward their board...... 
If the children should go would you have any means of 
sending them from Shanghai, or Nanking to Chefoo?” 


From a Missionary in Nanking, Ku. 


“Thank you for your letter and the folders about your 
school. I note what one of them says about the other 
schools. Almost any one of the other schools would be 
nearer to us, and easier to get to than the one at Chefoo. 
We are not very far from Nantungchow. What Christian 
training is insured at this school?........The friend who is 
giving us the money for the child’s education is promising 
only $25, gold, a year. That would not be nearly enough 
to cover the expense for the work and the trip to Chefoo.” 


THE SILENT WORKER 


From Missionary in North Kiangsu 


“My relative has two dumb daughters, ten and twelve 
years of age. Their parents desire to send them to a 
Christian school where their voices may be regained.” 


From National Teachers College, Kiangsu 


“I have just seen in the Recorder a report for 1923 of the 
School for the Deaf at Chefoo. I had made inquires only 
last month and had been told that no such thing as a school 
for deaf mutes existed in China. A boy of twelve whom we 
have just come across was rendered both deaf and dumb by 
eating Chinese medicine. Write me about your school and 
also tell me where the other five schools are located.” 


From Missionary in Hupe 


“The head nurse of this hospital has a little boy who has 
been deaf for over a year. With the loss of hearing the 
faculty ef speech is disappearing as he was only three or 
four years old when the illness commenced. He is now 
six and his father is anxious to have him admitted to your 
school in the hope that when he gets to understand what 
people are saying his speech will improve.” 


From a Missionary in Hunan 


“] have a deaf boy who is also a cripple as he was run 
over by a train and lost one of his legs. Please let me 
know if he could be accepted at your school. Shall also be 
glad to know what the charges are and what the curriculum 
is. This boy will become a beggar when he leaves the hos- 
pital if nothing is done for him.” He is eight years old. 


From a Missionary Doctor in Honan 


“In answer to your kind inquiry about the two deaf 
children on your list: Lack of funds prevented their being 
sent to your school.. The girl has now been sold into a 
non-Christian home. As the father, a Christian, is away 
from home on business in a distant part of China, and the 
mother is not a Christian I am afraid the condition of these 
children is sad-typical of multitudes throughout China.” 


From a Missionary in Shansi 


Note: The letter from Shansi was one month in reach- 


ing Chefoo by post. 


OBITUARY 


REVEREND GEORGE HENRY HEFFLON 

After completing arrangements for Baptism of two of his 
flock in Providence, Rhode Island, late Wednesday evening, 
April 15, Mr. Hefflon, in crossing, a street, somehow, was 
knocked dewn by a passing one-man trolley car. He was 
rushed to the Rhode Island Hospital where all efforts were 
made by Rev. Dr. Sturges, the Rector of Grace Church, to 
make him comfortable in a private ward. His condition then 
was not thought to be serious, but he became worse the ‘fol- 
lewing morning and he became unconscious, from fracture of 
the skull. His sister, Mrs. Luther, of Buffalo, arrived Friday 
noon and was with him till Saturday the 18th when at 3:45 
P.M. he went to one of the “many mansions” his Lord and 
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Master had prepared for him. We are grateful to know 
that Bishop Perry gave him a service by his beside Saturday 
noon. 

Tne funeral took place Tuesday morning at 10:30 a.m. in 
Grace Church, Providence. Bishop Perry officiated, assisted 
by Dr. Sturges, Mr. Kent, of New York, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. 
Light. His favorite hymn, “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee, in Lowly Paths of Service Free,’ was rendered very 
gracefuliy in signs by Mrs. Browne and Miss Smith of the 
Boston choir. “Nearer, My God, to Thee’ and “Abide With 
Me” were very beautifully signed by the providence choir 
members, Mesdames Morlock and Williams, led by Mr. Enger. 

His immediate family and Mr. Light accompanied the body 
to Deep River, Conn., his native town. Under a spreading 
chestnut tree on a hill overlooking the river and surrounded 
by his friends and relatives Bishop Acheson read the Burial 
Office. There his frame lies with his parents ip the “Silent 
Mission Garden,” such he called it, in one of his letters to a 


childhood friend. Reguiescat in Pace. 


REVERVEND GeorGE Henry HEFFLON was born on July 10, 
1865, in Deep River, Conn. He was graduated from Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., in 1886, and from Yale in 1891. 
He attended Drew Seminary in, 1891-92 and was ordained a 
Congregational minister on May 28, 1896, ministering in dif- 
ferent pcints of Maine for six years. While ministering in 
Dublin, N. H., from 1901-1906, he attended Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary from which he got his divinity degree in 1906. 
He became very deaf about this time. He entered the Epis- 
copal Church and went to Berkeley Divinity School as grad- 
uate student in 1906-07, and was ordained deacon September 
25, 1907. During the last year in school, the Dean of the 
school called his attention to an article on Missions to Deaf- 
Mutes in the “Spirit of Missions.” He then forthwith courage- 
ously took up the study of dactylology (sign-language) at 40 
years of age, acting as Assistant Minister All Souls’ Church, 
Philadelphia, for two years. Then he returned to Connecticut. 
On the demise of Rev. Mr. Sterling, of Boston, Mr. Hefflon was 
given charge of the Silent Mission of New England. 

We will always revere his eighteen long and hard, faithful 
and devoted years of labor bringing Christianity to the deaf 
of New England through the beautiful offices of the Church, 
his courageous, humble,. self-sacrificing and self-denying deeds. 
He was really. a big soul with high ideals, and did his very 
best in bringing Christ to us. 

A letter from Bishop Babcock: “Will you convey to your 
congregations my deep and sincere sympathy for them in the 
great loss which they have sustained. and which is a real 
afflicition to the whole Church. Mr. Heffon was a man of 
God: We shall treasure his memory and thank our Heavenly 
Father for his example. He stands with the saints of all ages 
close to Christ.” 

An extract from the address by Bishop Lawrence, delivered 
at the Diocesan Convention, Wednesday, April 29: “I record 
the name of the Rev. George H. Hefflon, who although of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, gave a good fraction of his time in 
this Diocese to services and ministrations among the deaf, he 
being one himself. In the Parish Rooms of the -Cathedral and 
Trinity Church, Boston, and in other cities and towns, he held 
services regularly, seeking out the deaf in their homes and 
boarding-houses, and bringing those lonely folk together for 
social as well as religious refreshment. I shall miss the rare 
and quaint personality of Mr. Hofflon, and his letters and 
leaflets interspersed as they were with Latin quotations, keen 
humor, and solid piety.” 


A letter from Miss Sarah Fuller, he being one of her former 
pupils: “You have been blessed in having the influence and: 
the example of this spiritually-minded man of God!” 

J. S. Licut in St. Andrew’s Silent Mission Leaflet. 
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Editorials From the Type Metal Magazine 


It’s the little 
things. 
Some day a great editorial will be written on the 
significance of little things. 

TI recall that once when Tom L,. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
was running for Congress, he had an opponent who traveled 
the district and attempted to harass Johnson with ques- 
tions. These questions had to do with great national and 
international policies, they were big questions. 

Johnson paid no attention to the questions because he did 
not care to furnish ammunition to the opposition. Mean- 
while the newspapers attacked him for his silence. 

Finally, Johnsen announced that when he reached his 
opponent’s own home town he would ask a question. 

A big crowd gathered. 

Among his own people, it was well-known that Johnsen’s 
opponent, nothwithstanding many superior qualities, had 
never been able to develop the habit of paying his bills, 
resembling in this respect that great law-giver, Daniel 
Webster. 

“] promised to ask a question at this meeting,” said John- 
son. The hall became quiet as before a storm. 

Johnson squared his shoulders, dramatically. 

“To how many people in this room does my opponent 
owe money?” 

Everybody reared, and Johnson was never heckled again 
during that campaign. 

Many a big man has been undone by a failing less serious 
than failure to pay his grocery bill. 


I  ISN’T the big things that get people. 


The other day I read this paragraph by Tom Dreier: 
“We can write and talk as much as we please about busi- 
ness and the making of millions and the building of cities 
and all things like that; but when it comes to the business 
oi finding contentment and comfort we always come back 
to the little things, the familiar things, the things right at 
hand.” 

Usually it is the little things in life that mean most to a 
‘man. It is the neglect of the little things that wear away 
his nerve-resistance and write failure over his mame. 

More fortunes have been made and maintained intact by 
making investments at six per cent compound interest than 
have ever come out of investments promising higher re- 
turns. 

It has been said that if the little questions are decided 
properly there will be no big questions. 

Businesses that are closely managed seldom have to calf 
special meetings of their boards of directors. If small leaks 
are plreged up when they first appear there wilf be no big 
leaks. 

The world is full of men who are ready to run the world 
on two days’ notice. They have schemes for revolution- 
izing the world’s currency system, and reongamizing our 
present method of distribution. Im other words, they 
avould like to set the table for the Bamquet of Life. 

The trouble with most of these fellows is that they can 
4uly think on a big scale. In the personal management of 
their own little affairs they are failures. Hf a man can’t 
‘manage an income of $2,500 a year why should he be 
allowed to share in the maragement of a billion dollars? 

} have no use for people who boast that they “are no 
good at details.” If a man isn't good at details he isn’t 
good at anything. 

A restaurant may be fine in other respects, but it con- 
demns itself in my eyes, if the waiter offers me a dirty 
mentt card. Just a little thing—but the little things make 
_a loud noise. 


HAT railroad building has meant in the improve- 
W ment of the standard of living of this country is made 
clear by Guy Morrison Walker in his book “The Measure 
of Civilization.” 

He says: 

“T want, if possible, to translate the cost of transportation 
by primitive means into Twentieth Century terms, and see 
it I cam make you understand what transportation and its 
cost means to civilization. The common Chinese cart with 
two mules only undertakes to haul a thousand pounds a 
distance of twenty miles a day at a cost of $1.25. This is 
a cost per ton-nvile of 12% cents. 

“In China a single man with a pole and baskets will carry 
eighty pounds about twenty-five miles a day at a cost of 
ten cents, or rate of 11 cents per ton-mile. 

“Two men with a wheelbarrow will move from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred peunds a distance of 
eighteen or twenty mules in a day at a cost of 26 cents, or 
about 8 cents per ten-mile, and camel trains or pack 
animals are little cheaper. 

“Compare this, if you please, with the freight charges of 
our great trunk lines, say the Saint Paul, with an average 
charge of six and one-half mills per ton-mile, or the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania systems with average 
charges of only about six mills per .ton-mile. The average 
rate of all our American railroads is less than 1 cent, 
while on some commodities it is as low as three mills. 

“Remember that this Chinese cost of transportation— 
twelve and one-half times greater tham the average rate of 
all American railroads and twenty times. greater than that 
of some of our great systems—is paid by a people whose 
wage scale and standard of living is less than one-twentieth 
of our own, So that the actual proportionate cost—that 
is cost in proportion to ability to pay—of such transporta- 
tion to the Chinese people is from two hundred and fifty te 
three hundred times greater than the cost of transportation 
is to us.” 

“Of two equal populations, one of which has better trans- 
portation facilities than the other, that population having 
the better transportation facilities will surpass the other 
population in commerce and wealth in a degree that bears 
a definite proportion to its excellence in transportation.” 


AVID GIBSON recently talked to a group of news- 

paper advertising salesmen on the value of competi- 
tion. Mr. Gibson pointed out in his talk that competition 
is desirable. His viewpoint is so well stated, and the ap- 
plication to all other lines of business is so obvious, that 
we are printing part of it. 

“Be friendly with the advertising salesmen on competing 
newspapers,” said Mr. Gibson to his listeners. 

“Set the example of fair, decent, honest competition. 

, “Your problems are common ones in promoting and rais- 
ing the standards of advertising and aiding the merchants 
to move their stocks. 

“You create business, make profits, for each other. 

“The non-advertiser who is induced to advertise in one 
fhewspaper soon becomes an advertiser in all newspapers. 

“There are points where you can get together in the in- 
terest of advertisers in general, and without affecting the 
initiative of any of you. 

“In the days when there was only one piano store in 
town, there were not many pianos sold. The number of 
pianos in homes is in proportion to the number of piano 
stores, rather than a voluntary demand for these instru- 
ments. 


We see it stated in the news dis- 
patches ‘that a tiew type of telephone 
‘equipment, for the ard ‘of hearing has 
been developed by the Bell Telephone 
Co., experts. Thhe number of people 
with impaired ‘hearing is very large 
and the new equipment will be manu- 
factured in such quantities “that all 
may be supplied. But the ‘totally deaf 
will still be under the necessity of 
borrowing some one else’s ears when 
they have occasion to use the telephone. 
—The Kentucky Standard. 


Lonpon, Feb. 14—A trial in a court 
here revealed that Charles Edwards, 
deaf and dumb, had béen driving an 
automobile for four years thru the midst 
congested -parts of the ‘city. 

Altho his record was better than that 
of many men with all ‘their “senses, ‘the 
jury recommended that the deaf atid 
dumb man be prohibited from driving 
in the future—Press Dispatch. 


Note the concluding sentence :—the 
members of the Jury did not go by the 
deaf man’s record—four years without 
an accident in London’s most congested 
centre ;—they rendered a verdict ac- 
¢ording to their preconceived idea that 
a deaf man cannot drive a car with 
safety to others—Kentucky Standard, 


One of the boys informed his teacher 
the other day that his hearing was getting 
much better. The teacher suggested that 
it was because his adenoids had been 
temoved recently, “Thank Dr. Jackson.” 
But the boy claimed that the improve- 
ment was due to “Rattlesnake Oil.” The 
teacher asked for an explanation and 
was informed that the boy’s folks had 
seen an advertisement of this nostrum, 
for which the Claim was made that it 
would cure deafness, and they sent off 
and purchased a supply and had been 
dosing the boy’s ears with it. The use of 
the oil began about the same time the 
adenoids were removed ;—was it ade- 
noids or Rattlesnake Oil?—Kentcuky 
Standard, 


The Arkansas Optic speaks thus of 
an evil that every school has to contend 
with. 


Already the superintendent has _ re- 


ceived letters from some parents re- 
questing that their children be sent 
home before the close of school. This 


we cannot do as it is not only a viola- 
tion of the law but an injustice to the 
deaf child. Every child is entitled to 
an education, none need it more than 
deaf children, and every parent should 
be willing, even anxious, for their child 


Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


to reap the benefits of what the State is 
endeavoring to do in an educational 
way for its handicapped children. Deaf- 
ness and ignorance is tragic, and par- 


‘ental love ‘should ‘not deprive any deaf 


child of what is just and due him.— 
Kentucky Standard. 


‘Second street passing in front of this 
school has been reconstructed from Wal- 
‘nut stfeet south to the city limits. It is 
how smooth and inviting to the joy riders, 
who frequently whiz past at a speed 
from forty to fifty miles per hour. Our 
shops are located across the street from 
the school, and our pupils bave occasion 
to «ress, and fecross constantly. Warn- 
ings conspicuously displayed, informing 
the drivers that his is a school, with the 
request to drive slow are unheeded, and 
‘sonmie of our pupils have narrow escapes 
from death or serious injury. 

Dr, Rogers went before the City Coun- 
cil last Tuesday evening and asked that 
the speed limit for the section of street 
between Green and Jacobs streets be 
fixed at ten miles per hour. Permission 
was also granted to erect swinging signs 
at each end of the street giving warning 
to motorists, that they must drive slow. 
At Dr. Rogers’ request our nightwatch- 
man, Mr, M. L, Reid, was made a special 
policeman and empowered to arrest viola- 
tors of the traffic ordinafice on Second 
street. Mr. Reid will be sworn in before 
long.—Kentucky Stafard. 


Mr. L. A. Long has nominated Tho- 
mas Hopkins Gallaudet for a place in 
the American Hall of Fame. The North 
Dakota Banner in commenting on the 
matter says: 


“We think this a very good idea. 

“The names of the Gallaudets stand 
out preeminently in the annals of the 
committee of both, to gather material 
are to the deaf what Washington and 
Lincoln are to the whole country. We 
think that a committee should be ap- 
pointed by some strong organization, 
either the National Association of the 
Deaf or the convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf, or a joint 
committee of both to .gather material 
and facts to present to the Hall of Fame 
committee in support of the elder Gal- 
laudet. 

There are special nominating blanks 
which will be sent. on request. All 
nominations must be sent in between 
February 1 and March 15, but the elec- 
tion of candidates will be held next 
fall. There wil! not be another election 
until 1930, so if anything is to be done 
at all, it should be done right now. 

—The Kentucky Stanard. 


Joesph Ledden, known on the stage 
as “Silent Ledden,” appeared before a 
large audience at All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf in Philadelphia on January thir- 
ty-first, Mr. ‘Ledden is booked for two 
or three engagements weekly right along, 
having already become a°good drawing 
card for entertainment purposes. Early 
this month he gave a performance before 
the Shrine Club at the Powers Hotel and 
made a real hit with the audience that 
comprise citizens of the highest standing 
in businéss and professional circles. Bish- 
op Brent, who was in Rochester at the 
time, was among those present. The 
Shriners have assured Mr. Ledden of 
their readiness to endorse him for any 
first-class offer that may be made to him. 

Between times Mr. Ledden is an extra 
at the art studio of the Eastman Theatre. 
This studio is said to be among the finest 
and best equipped in the country, and 
Mr. Ledden, who is deeply interested in 
the study of stagecraft, is happy and in 
his element there. Those who adnfire 
the beautiful effects upon curtain or wing 
and the costuming for dances will be in- 
terested to know that Mr. Ledden does 
a large share of such work in the studio. 
For love of art and perseverance in: a 
high calling we do not hesitate to give 
this earnest young man the palm.—Re- 
chester Advocate. 


Several years back Colonel Baughman 
of Frederick, Maryland, managed a base- 
ball team. When he had a hard game 
in prospect ‘and wanted to strengthen 
his team, he would get star players from 
tle Maryland School for the Deaf. He 
did not argue that their deafness render- 
ed them incapable of playing good base- 
ball, but was mighty glad to get their 
services, and the deaf boys helped him 
win. So well did he think of their play- 
ing that he tried to get them to desert 
their own school team to play 2n his and 
when the authorities decided that if the 
school had & game the boys would have 
to put cheir full strength in the field and 
not play on any other team, he was 
peeved. 

This is the Colonel Baughman, com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles in Mary- 
land, who now forbids the deaf the priv- 
ilege of driving their automobiles. When 
he could use the deaf to his own ad- 
vantage, he would even ask them to for- 
get their loyalty and duty to their owm 
school. 

We wonder if the failure to get star- 
players off the Maryland School team 
soured him against the deaf. 

We hope Maryland will soon be rid 
of such a Commissioner, who plainly 
shows he is unworthy of the office. —F. 
J. Nessan in—The Wisconsin Times. 


An illness caused partial numbness 
of the left hand of Granville Redmond, 
and a fall -on the wet pavement last 
January caused a fracture of the. right 
arm above the elbow. He has been in- 
capacitated since. As for the present, he 
says’ that, the numbness has been abat- 
ing by degrees and that the fracture will 
be healed in a short time. He is working 
on ‘several. small sketches with his left 
hand, “Wille in school here, he used 
to draw as well with his Jeft hand as 
with: his right :He prefers _Jeft-hand- 


ed work in drawitig and painting. 
When Charlie Chaplin noticed it, he 
spelled “Thank God” on his fingers. 


He is also left-handed. Redmond has a 
studio in the film studios of Chaplin at 
Hollywood. .He is known for his abil- 
ity. as.a marine and landscape painter, 
Several big paintings on hand are un- 
finished since he was taken: sick. He 
is one of the most jovial and best 
hiked persons in Hollywood. When the 
reporter of the Los Angeles I/lustrated 
Daily Herald visited him last February, 
9th, Redmond said on his writing pad, 
“Since I came here three years ago I 
haye taught several of the studio em- 
ployees to talk on their fingers. The 
office stenographer is a good pupil. 
She and I have many pleasant chats. 
I don’t have much to do, now that I 
cannot use my hands. But I expect to 
‘be back at my work in about six weeks.” 
—California News. 


Among the wild people of every land 
there. exists a sort of universal code—a 
language of signs and gestures which 
all to some degree comprehend. Col. 
Roosevelt learned this sign language 
during the period of his western ad- 
‘ventures and to the time of his death 
‘could communicate with Indians who 
knew not a word of the English lan- 
‘guages. General Hugh L. Scott, as a 
voung lieutenant, learned the sign lan- 
guage of the Indians and for more 
than forty years he has talked to them 
with his hands and they of the deserts 
and forests reply in kind. One of the 
chiefs of the Cheyennes gave him 
the name of Mole-Ve-Gu Op, meaning 
“The Man-Who-Talks-With-His-Hands’ 
Frobably in all the varied history of the 
relations of the United States with the 
Indians few men have possessed such 
marvelous power and influence over them 
as does General Scott. He has been 
dealing with the Indians now for the 
past forty years; and has failed to carry 
his point in but two instances. Alone, or 
with one or two aids, Scott has faced 
scowling bands from dozens of he war- 
like tribes of the United States, and along 
the Mexican border, and has even ex- 
ercised his hypnoic powers sucessfully 
upon the fierce Moros of the Philip- 
pines. General Scott is called one of 
greatest Indian  conciliators of his 
generaticn—The California News. 


Michael Hamra is now the idol of all 
the deaf people who own cars. Some- 
time ago this month he received a letter 
from the County Court House advising 
him that the Commissioner had received 
a complaint that he was unfit to drive a 
car and suggested that he appear before 
a board to prove that he is able to drive 
a car. Mr. Hamra lost no time in get- 
ting to the Court House and then faced 
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a barrage of questions hurled at his 
head by several men who were respon- 
sible for the safety of the people of New 
Haven as far as driving cars on the 
streets were concerned, They were 
greatly interested when he informed them 
that he had been driving a car for two 
years and that he has yet to feel the 
Cop’s hand on his shoulder for over- 
speeding the limit or for crashing into 
another car. To prove beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that he was able to drive 
a car carefully, he offered to take the 
Commissioner for a spin thru the streets 
where trafic is unusually. heavy. Of 
course he got in the car with Mr. Hamra 
and after ten blocks’ ride, he decided 
that Mr. Hamra was fit to keep his li- 
cense for life and told him so. The 
next day Mr. Hamra was greatly sur- 
prised to find his name in the papers 
in large black letters telling about the 
incident and that the commissioner had 
said, “Mr. Hamra is a more careful 
driver than most of the normal people 
simple because he has to be. So I will 
let: him keep his license."—New Era. 


The annual big crowd of deaf people 
from all parts of New York City, and 
vicinity was at St. Ann’s Church, Easter 
Sunday, at 3:00 p.m. The pews were 
filled solid, and -150 extra chairs were 
set tp in the vestibule to accommodate 
the overflow. Many deaf people who 
are not members of the Church, were 
present to take a look at the gathering. 

The altar was decorated with lilies 
and carnations. In the middle of the 
retable, above the altar and below the 
cross, could be seen the newly-dedicated 
altar plate, a gift, and also the artistic 
workmanship, of Mr. William Lipgens. 
It is a finely engraved and enameled 
medieval design depicting the Cruci- 
fixion. A suitable frame of special de- 
sign will be made for it later. 

The service of Holy Communion was 
conducted by the Rev. John H. Kent, 
assisted by the Rev. Donald Millar, 
curate of the Church of St. Timothy. 
Mr. Kent's sermon was on the subject 
“Success through Failure,’ based on the 
Resurrection. He showed that very 
often what looks like failure is really 
the means of reaching success of a 
different kind. The Rev. Mr. Kent’s 
vigorous signs held the attention of the 
congregation throughout his discourse. 

The choir was composed 
Eleanor Sherman, Doris Ballance, Jessie 
Garrick, Wanda Makowsa, Doris Pat- 


of Misses - 


terson and Mrs. Elise Funk.. The pro- 
cession was led ‘by Otto Johnson aa 
crucifer, and Charles Koobloch bearing 
the American flag. The whole service 
was enjoyable and a delight to the eye. 
—Journal. 


The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes 
has again been remembered in the dis- 
posal of a large estate. By the will of 
Juliet C. Delafield, who died on March 
27th, at her home, 58 East 56th Street, 
The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, 
511 West 148th Street, is bequeathed 
$40,000. Three other institutions receive 
a like amount—namely, St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Orphans’ Home, and 
the Children’s Hopital of Washington, 
D. C.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


THE HARRISBURG DEAF 

Harrisburg has a fine group of deaf 
people in its borders and vicinity. I 
suppose. we might call them the “Capi- 
tol Hill” group. I looked with all my 
eyes for an idler among them but the 
deaf do not produce idlers nor beggars. 
I located thirty-eight members of the 
cepital city family, all employed. ‘You 
can’t beat that record. They have 
ambition, too. They are planning to 
build a church, and have already quite 
a sizable nest egg as a beginning. They 
plan to build in two or ‘three years. 
From what I can learn, if all of the 
people of Harrisburg were like our 
ceaf, all policemen would become traffic 
cop. 


SOLVING THE RADIO FOR DEAF 


SCHOOLS. 


When Doctors Day and Fusfeld made 
a survey of this school, all of the chil- 
dren were tested for hearing by the 
audiometer. Many children thought to 
be totally deaf had a remnant-of hear- 
ing from five to twenty-five per cent. 
Others known to be partially deaf had 
as high as fifty per cent. 

This naturally put one to thinking. 
The school had never purchased a 
radio. That seemed to be the only 
hope of utilizing this remnant hearing 
for pleasure, if not for increasing it. 
We well knew that our good friend La 
Crosse of the Wright Oral School says 
that residual hearing can not be in- 
creased but only the ability to use it may 
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be cultivated. We have said many 
things today that we change tomorrow. 

But to make the radio usable and 
practical for the pipils just that was our 
problem. A large supper Hetrodyen 
Radiola was purchased and put in the 
center hall. A long table was made, 
properly wired and fitted with twenty 
bead phones. By plugging into the 
Radiola these phones are all brought 
into service. When not in use they 
hang on the rim of the table. Several 
times a day pupils surround the table, 
take up the phones and listen for 20 to 
30 minutes. 

It is surprising the number of chil- 
dren that enjoy it. There is a schedule 
which gives every child who cares to 
participate thirty minutes, three times 
a week. So far there has been no let 
up of enthusiasm. Many of the children 
are reluctant to leave when thirty min- 
utes expire. 

The twenty head phones will be in- 
creased shortly, so that everyone in 
turn may be accommodated for a few 
minutes every day. 

Thus it is hoped that much may be 
done in a very pleasant way to increase 
the hearing of a number of children. 

Note that we say it “it is hoped” and 
not that “it is sure.’”—Ohio Chronicle. 


COURT HOLDS DEAFNESS NO PLEA 
FOR BAUGHMAN 


APPEAL OF DEAF CITIZEN From BAUGH- 
MAN’s REFUSAL TO GRANT LICENSE 
1s DISMISSED 


While dismissing the appeal of L. Byrd 
Brushwood, a deaf-mute of Aberdeen, 
from Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Baughaman’s refusal to grant him a 
license, the three judges hearing the case 
in Bel Air last Saturday held that deaf- 
ness in itself is not a sufficient cause for 
Raughman to refuse an automobile driv- 
er’s license. ; 

Brushwood was never given a test as 
a driver by the Commissioner's office, 
‘but was refused a trial because he was 
deaf. 

Colonel Baughman, supported by State 
Roads Commissioner John N. Mackall, 
represented by Attorney-General Thomas 
Hi. Robinson and Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert Levy, and with the testi- 
mony of an array of medical specialists 
showed in theory that the deaf were in- 
competent to drive on Maryland roads. 
Mr. Brushwood, represented by Edwin H. 
Harlan and John W. Cornin, proved his 
ability by his record of having driven 

2,000 miles over the State in two years 
without a mishap; that another deaf who 
has had an operator’s license for eight 
years has driven thousands of miles in 
many different cars without an accident, 
and that many hundreds of deaf motorists 
fiom other states operated in Maryland 
with no accidents reported. New Jersey 
is the only other state which tries to pre- 
vent deaf from securing drivers’ cards. 
Dr. Percival Hall, President of the fam- 
ous Gallaudet College for the deaf, and 
Prof. Ignatius Bjorlee, of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf, both testified as to 
the absolute ability of the experienced 
deaf to drive cars, both in theory and in 
practice, they each having traveled many 
miles with various deaf drivers. 

Many local citizens testified that Mr. 
Erushwood was an exceptional good 
driver. 


The case will no doubt again be heard 
in Court in the near furture. 

Judges Offutt, Harlan, and Preston 
were. not unanimous in their opinion and 
probably a minority and majority opinion 
will be filed—The Democrat, Bel Air, 
Md., February 20. : 


MAKING THE DEAF “SCAPE- 


GOATS 


To. the Editor of the Post—Sir: I am 
deaf and have been driving motor cars 
for fifteen years. Hence my interest 
in your editorial, commenting favorably 
on Maryland’s stand in refusing drivers’ 
licenses to deaf people. 


One is tempted to believe that you 
Kave fallen into the common error of 
prejudging the case from theory rather 
than from the actual performance of 
deaf drivers on the road and the tabu- 
lated records in relation thereto. 

Are you aware of the fact that— 

Few drivers of the big noisy trucks 
that are met on all highways, are able 
to hear signal horns, police whistles, 
or even the whistles of approaching 
trains? 


Drivers in closed sedans hear 
rals greatly muffled or not at all? 

Maryland and New Jersey apparently 
are the only States that have taken the 
stand you so highly laud. 

In Massachusetts licenses are freely 
given to deaf drivers who can pass the 
‘required road examination. Yet {the 
registrar of motor vehicles in Massachu- 
setts has said thet the records of the 
State do not reveal a single accident 
attributable to deafness. 

In Masachusetts, traffic is highly 
congested, its old towns have narrow 
streets and blind corners which neces- 
sitate extreme care in driving, and on 
its country roads, winding in and out 
among the hills, the view is obscured 
in a way unknown to either Maryland 
or New Jersey. 


sig- 


Liability insurance companies look up- 
on deaf people as safe risks, because 
of their inherent extreme caution, and 
careful observance of road rules. 

God knows that an influential paper 
entering on a campaign to improve 
road conditions and make the highways 
safer for all of us, deserves the support 
cf all good citizens. But why make the 
deaf the scapegoat? The police court 
records of many cities show that when 
doctors have been called in to examine 
the Monday morning crop of motor law 
violators, an astounding situation has 
becn revealed. People with danger- 
ously defective vision and men with the 
mental equipment of children were 
driving cars. 

Why not a campaign to rid us of such 
incompetents, the inattentive, those lack- 
ing the needful coordination of mind 
and muscle, the drinkers, the boot- 
leggers, the known criminals? 

When the standard of license-giving 
has been raised so that the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing drivers are at the 
bottom of the list in point of safety and 
gipability of perfosnvance instead of 
mear the top, as they are at present, 
then 1 for one will cheerfully support 
vour platform, give up my own license 
and urge that other deaf drivers be 


forced to do lik:wise—Walter Olcott 


Smith in Washington Post, March 5 
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k. S$. D. GYMNASIUM’ BEST IN 
THE SOUTH. 


The new gymnasium at the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, which is now under 
construction, is going to be one of the 
best ever put up in the Southern states. 
Most of the gymnasiums at American: 
colleges were built in the era when win- 
ter indoor athletics largely consisted of 
apparatus - work on parellel, horizontal 
bars, and the like. When the new school 
of thinkers in the field of physical culture 
von out with their theory that apparatus 
work simply built useless muscle, with- 
out any of the benefits which come from 
pleasureable recreation and the co- 
vidination of muscle with nervous con- 
trol, there immediately grew up a de- 
mand for games that could be played in- 
doors. An experiment with an _ old, 
1cund, gum football and some wooden 
peach baskets resulted in the modern 
game of basketball, which has now come 
to be the king of winter sports through- 
out America in the section of the country 
too far south for ice hockey. 


As the game was first played a very 
small floor was theught to be all that was 
required. The ball was batted and 
smacked around the floor in a sort of 
volley ball or hot-hand fashion until 
vMr. L. A. Long has nominated Tho- 
peach-basket goal. Our gymnasiums 
were all built in this period of basket- 
ball’s infancy. 

The game has now developed into a 
beautiful, open contest, requiring large 
space in which to dodge, dribble, pivot, 
turn, and pass. The rules of the game 
sre being written by men who have in 
mind floors ninety feet long by sixty 
wide. Our gymnasiums, built so recently 
at such great cost and with so much 
pride, have suddenly become obsolete. 
The handsome gymnasiums at the Dan- 
ville High School, Centre and K. C. W. 
are comparatively small. 


Dr. Rogers and those members of the 
building committee who were responsible 
for making the K.S.D. gymnasium large 
enough for the maximum standard bas- 
ketball court, are to be congratulated for 
their foresight. The small additional ex- 
pense which they are making will avoid 
building again for another hundred years. 

Mr. William Shadoan, who as a player 
and coach has visited most of the gym- 
nasiums of the South and Middle West, 
states that the K.S.D. gymnasium court, 
with its white maple floor which will nei- 
their splinter, buckle, or warp, is going to 
be the most ideal one that he has ever 
scen. Of course, the basketball house of 
the University of Kentucky is large en- 
vugh for three standard maximum floors 
ond will accommodate a much larger 
crowd than the K.8.D. gymnasium, but 
from the standpoint of lighting, floor sur- 
face, freedom from obstacles of every 
kind, and the arrangement for taking 
care of the audience, the K.S.D. gymnasi- 
um is the most perfect that Mr. Shadoan 
has ever seen. 


Mr. Augustus Rogers spoke feelingly 
yesterday afternoon when he said, “I have 
waited twenty-five years for this build- 
ing, but now that we have it I believe 
that it is worth having waited for.” 

—Danville Daily Messenger. 


THE AUTO DRIVER IN NEW ! 

: JERSEY 
So many deaf-nwtes have approached 
the editor of this paper, with queries 
about the new automobile law in its rela- 
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tion to drivers’ licenses, that we give all 
the prominence possible to the subjoined 
letter from Mr. W. W. Beadell, to whom 
the passage of the Jaw is largely due. 
He is head of the Committee of ‘the Na- 


tional Association of the Deaf, which, 


organization tries to prevent any in- 
fringément upon the rights of the deaf of 
the entire United States. Read carefully 
what Mr. Beadel] writes, and future 
uncertainty will be avoided. The State 
of New Jersey will not oppose the issu- 
ance of drivers’ licenses to the deaf, if 
they make good on all other qualifica- 
tions. 


The formal interpretation of House 
Bill No. 422 by Attorney General Ed- 
ward L. Katzenbach, announced on 
Wednesday last, marks the final chapter 
in the efforts of the deaf of New Jersey 
tu regain, after ten years, their right to 
drive automobiles in the State. The 
bill in question is an amendment to that 
part of the New Jersey Trafic Act plac- 
ing unhampered discretion in the hands 
of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
to refuse licenses to whomsoever he con- 
siders “an improper person, and reads 
as follows: 


“# * *provided, however, that no phsi- 
cal defect of the applicant shall-debar 
him or her from receiving a license un- 
Jess itcan be shown by common experience 
that such defect incapacitates him or her 
from safely operating a motor vehicle.” 

The Commissioner, who had exercised 
his discretion to the exclusion ‘of deaf 
drivers from the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1915, was very much opposed 
ito the adoption of so fair a proposition 
as this, and himself sought an opinion 
‘on the new law from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Katzenbach’s reply is a clear- 
cut statement not only of the meaning of 
the bill, but of the rights of the people 
in general, and should be carefully pre- 
‘served and used wherever an attempt 
ais made to limit those rights. After 
adopting as his own the wording of the 
bill to the effect that a person suffering 
from a physical defect is not necessarily 
“an improper person” to be granted a 
license, “unless it can be shown that such 
defect incapacitates from safely driving 
a motor vehicle,” the Attorney General 
continues: 


“Common knowledge, it seems to me, 
sould indicate that any person who has 
Jost a limb or was suffering from pa- 
ralysis would be incapable of safely oper- 
ating a motor vehicle, but I do not under- 
stand that common experience has shown 
that a deaf person can not with safety 
operate an automobile. 

“] therefore advise you that a deaf 
-person does not come within the designa- 
tion of “an improper person” as used 
in the act, and unless he suffers from 
physical defects other than - deafness, 
-which would otherwise incapacitate him 
from safely operating a motor vehicle, 
such a deaf person is entitled to be 
licensed; having first complied with all 
the conditions of the original act.” 

Contrary to expectations, Governor 
Silzer was at first determined to veto 
the bill, giving as his only reason that 
it was disapproved by the Motor Vehi- 
cle Commissioner and that discretion in 
the matter should remain with the latter. 
It will be recalled that the House of As- 
sembly passed the bill 39 to 9. and. the 
‘Senate. without a single opposing vote. 


This eyident pepularity of the measure 
with members of the Legislature had no 
effect on the Governor. Members and 


party leaders were unable to change his. 
determination. On the last day, of the 


session, his veto Message was given out 
and was published in, the afternoon 
papers of that day. Then in the late 
afternoon, the Governor's — secretary 
appeared on the floor of the Assembly 
and handed in the bill “with the ink 
still wet on the signature,” as one member 
stated. : 


Requests have come to me for copies 
ot our “brief” and information as to 
how we did the seeming impossible in 
the State that was a leader in opposing 
the. deaf motorist. We used nothing 
that. could be called a brief—merely a 
leaflet that could be read in a very. few 
minutes, and with  closely-condensed 
paragraphs indicating reasons for not 
opposing the adoption of the bill. Copies 
of this and of the bill were sent to every 
member of the Legislature at his home 
address, under cover of a personal letter. 
Those who replied were answered at 
length by me or were referred to someone 
in their own districts—the latter being 
requested at the same time to follow up. 

Our chief reliance—and this is some- 
thing I feel sure can be accomplished 
in any State—was personal solicitation 
of support from the party leaders of 
both parties, in and out of the Legisla- 


ture. We had with us throughout the 
real political powers. This does not 
mean “working a pull,’ for these men 


were brought to understand and sympa- 
thize with the aim of the bill to. create 
a situation compelling fair treatment 
where none heretofore had been accord- 
ed by the Commissioner. 


They really had to be “shown.” In 
almost .every instance their reaction 
was that of the normal hearing man. 
Allow the deaf to. drive automobiles? 
Not on your life! He couldn’t hear my 
horn and let me pass on the road. I 
have trouble enough now getting by. And 
so on, Then the explanation that the deaf 
driver with his mirror never causes such 
difficulty; that there are thousands of 
him already on the roads of other States; 
that the trouble is due to drivers with 
normal hearing who are deafened by 
roaring engines sr enclosed cars and 
who depend upoa their -hearing; that 
every tendency of trafic regulation and 
safety deyice is toward sight-signaling, 
where not aready established; that deaf 
persons know best their own abilities 


and shortcomings and that they are not 


members of the Suicide Club; that in 
those States where records are kept of 
the causes of accidems the testimony is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the deaf 
driver as a safe driver, and that in only 
two States of the Union is he prohibited 
from driving. The result of the pre- 
sentation of facts as opposed to theory 
is evidenced in the way the vote went 
in the two houses. 


The New. Jersey law is not effective 
until July 4th. One feature of the At- 
torney. General's opinion, however, is 
an interpretation of the law as it former- 
ly stood. and may at once. go into effect. 
He declared that a deaf person is not 
“an improper person” to receive a license, 
and this without reference to the new- 
ly adopted amendment—W. W. Beadell, 
in Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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Ho! For Lake Madison 


The Executive Committee of the South Dakota Association for 
the Advancement of the Deaf has decided on June 24 to 29, 
1925, as the date and Lake Madison as the place for holding 
the next reunion. 

Lake Madison, four miles out from the city of Madison, S. D., 
is an ideal recreation spot and just the place for the deaf to 
have their reunion. At Lake Park Hotel good meals can be had 
on the cafeteria plan at a reasonable price and rooms can be 
had at $1.25 each person. Those who wish to bring their own 
tent will find camping and cooking facilities excellent. Here, 
also, you will find boating, bathing and fishing on par with 
any spot anywhere. 

To every deaf of the state and to the deaf of the neighboring 
states the Executive Committee bids a hearty welcome. 

An interesting program is being prepared, including sports. 
Wednesday, June 24, will go on the program as arriving and 
registration day. The reunion will officially end Sunday even- 
ing and Monday, the 29th, will be going home day. 


BIRTHS 


January 5, 1924, at Syracuse, N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Sears, a girl. 


December 14, 1924, at Oxford, N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Stafford, a girl. 


February 23, 1925, at Sandy Creek, N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertha (Roberts) Rodgers, a girl. 


April 6, 1925, at Syracuse, N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle 
Ackerman, a son. 


April 14, 1925, at Lowell, Mass., to Mr. and Mrs. Matthew 
Henry Yokela, a girl. The mother was, before marriage, 
Germame Beauchemin, of Fitchburg, Mass. 


DEATHS 


October 29, 1924, at Buffalo, N. Y., Jacob Remlander. 


March 10, 1925, at Green Island, N. Y., Levinne Van 
Zandt, aged 84 years. 


March 15, 1925, at Syracuse, N. Y., Ellen Wills, widow 
of Edward E. Miles, of Syracuse, aged 59 years. 


March 16, 1925, at Rochester, N. Y., Charles Gibbs. 


April 5, 1925, at Syracuse, N. Y., Gertrude Beekman Mc 
Govern. 


MARRIAGES 


April 8, 1925, at Los Angeles, Calif., James H. McMechen, 
of Los Angeles, to Mrs. Ida Lowe, of Eagle Rock, California. 


April 16, 1925, at Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Guie Leo Deliglio, 
to William Frederick Cooke. 


May 9, 1925, at Sacramento, California, Beatrice Estelle Lat- 
ta to Mr, Phillips Frisbie Lewis, of Oakland, California. 


Buff ano Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 
of 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


Lest You 
Forget 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
Ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 
THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 


When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Train your students on “Lightning” Line tools can 


standard wood-working 


be operated by the most 


tools. inexperienced students, as 


Fay & Egan Manual these machines are entire- 


Training equipment is ly “fool proof.” These 


used by all the leading 


same tools are used by the 
Colleges and Schools in 


large manufacturers. 
the country. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 


Training Catalog No. 109 No, 340 Single Cylinder 
just off the Press. Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1836 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave., 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 


]DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- | 
AGED? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE? WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely youdo. But you don’t need medicine or money. 
You need 


REAL COURAGE 


What Every Mortal Needs 


ADDRESS 


jname. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Lote on theories. Instead it is 


100% HUMAN 


—and filled with wonderful pictures and interes:ing articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Courage in some form. Some 
may callit Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence—but after all, it is Real Courage. Thou- 
sands of business ai.d professiotal nen and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
‘publication, which is undoubtedly tl.e must original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
Magazire that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Ilursan Courage in every conceivaile form 
makes it aynamically powerful. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 


Price: Year $1.00; ed 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
dicaniteaisviaiha i bea ce ie wonderfully human magazine and the a. Worker for the price 3 — 
2 Colors Ewvout; large 9x12 pages; artise We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 

=e ee oe “e of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 


nd here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 
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The Silent Worker Subscription Offer es ke as 


The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$  .50 $2.00 $2.00 § .50 
The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 00 2, .50 
The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) : .50 
The American Boy .40 
The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) .50 
The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) .50 
Real Courage .00 
The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) .50 
The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) .90 
The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) Ff 
The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) .50 
The Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) 75 
The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 50 
The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 50 
The Register (Rome, New York) .50 
The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .50 
The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) .00 
The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 50 
The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P, T.S. D.) .... .50 
The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 50 
The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 50 
We And Our Government .00 
We And Our History -00 
We And Our Work 15 
Winston Simplified Dictionary .50 
Membership in National Association of the Deaf : 50 
Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf .50 .50 
Lite Menmershic in the WA. Des es a oa wie gigas 10.00 .5C 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are s 
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Town of Don’t You 
Worry 
By I. J. Bartiett 


HERE is a town called Dont-You- 

- Worry, 

On the banks of River Smile, 
Where the Cheer-up and Be-Happy 

Blossoms sweet all the while. 
Where the Never-grumble flower 

Blooms beside the fragrant Try, 
And the Ne’er-Give-Up and Patience 

Point their faces to the sky. 


In the valley of Contentment, 
In the province of I-Will, 
You will find this lovely city, 
At the foot of No-Fret hill, 
There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this very charming town, 
And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the Very-Seldom-Frown. 


Rustic benches quite enticing 
You'll find scattered here and 
there; 
And to each a vine is clinging 
Called the Frequent-Earnest- 
Prayer. 
Everybody there is happy, 
And is singing all the while 
In the town of Don’t-You-Worry, 
On the bank of River Smile. 


